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ACTS 


It was completely predictable that 
SAMUEL H. MOFFETT become a mis- 
sionary to Korea. In the first place, he 
was born there, in Pyongyang, to a mis- 
sionary family; and it is said that those 
born in the far east, like people born in 
our own New England, can never wholly 
leave their native soil. 


His formal education, however, was in 
this country—at Wheaton College, Prince- 
ton Seminary and, for his Ph.D. degree, 
Yale University. While he was working 
toward his dissertation, he served as 
assistant pastor of the First Church of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Since then his 
“state-side” experience has been brief 
visits, while on furlough, usually to 
Princeton Seminary, as a Visiting Lec- 





turer in Ecumenics. 


After a term as director of the Youth 
Division of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, he became in 1947 a missionary 
to China. At the same time, he began 
his teaching career, first as a lecturer at 
Yenching University (Peking), then as a 
professor at Nanking Theological Sem- 
inary. Since 1952 he has been in Korea. 
His work in education for Christian mis- 
sion led him to the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Seoul, where he has 
served as Dean of the Graduate School 
and, since 1972, as Associate President. 
“We are having one of our best years 
since the Korean War,” he wrote in late 
July. “Last year enrollment was 318. 
This year the number has shot up to 





Above: Dr. Moffett, with a country gentle- 
man, at Andong. 


409, and if we count the students at 
our related night school, the total is an 
astounding 700! Too many, you may 
think. But not for a church growing as 
fast as the Korean Church. 


“They are an eager, hard-working, well- 
balanced group of students, equally at 
home in Christian action and in personal 
witness. Some live quietly with the poor- 
est of the poor, providing leadership for 
slum projects that range from Bible 
clubs and day-care centers to ‘buy-your- 
own-home’ savings campaigns. But all 
are active in evangelism. President Rhee 


Continued on next page 


Left: with a seminary student, ‘grandson of 
a man who stoned my father in the streets 
of Pyongyang in 1893.’’ The plaque honors 
the elder Moffett. 
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once led the whole student body out for 
two days of street-preaching in the heart 
of the city and more than 300 responded 
with requests for follow-up.” 


Since Dr. Moffett wrote that letter, of 
course, life for Christians in Korea has 
changed. Every day brings new messages 
of Korean Christians tried and impris- 
oned on vague charges. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic religious personnel from 
Europe and the United States receive 
little better treatment, as the new gov- 
ernment seems determined to expunge 
from the life of the country all elements 
not directly involved in political con- 
formity and economic self-progress. 


Yet the Moffetts continue their work. 


parmeh 
Declaration 
celebrated 


Forty years ago in Barmen, Germany, 
a group representing the Lutheran, Re- 
form and United Churches opposed to 
Nazi take-over of the German Protestant 
Church met in the confessional synod of 
the German Evangelical Church. Their 
goal was reformation. 


These businessmen, theologians, sci- 
entists, teachers — Protestant Church- 


Sam's wife, Eileen, received her Master 
of Religious Education degree from 
Princeton Seminary in 1955. She has 
served as director of the Board of 
Trustees of Seoul Women’s College and 
president of the American Women’s Club 
in Seoul and has accompanied her hus- 
band on visits to the United States and 
England. 


The newest venture is an “experiment 
in interdenominational and international 
post-graduate studies’”—ACTS (The Asian 
Center for Theological Studies and Mis- 
sion). “The focus is on Asia: the Christian 
message and mission in Asia.” 


ACTS is evangelical, accepting as its 
basis of faith the Bible as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. Cooper- 
ative and non-separative, it was formed 


men—understood the distorting phenom- 
ena of the “gospel and patriotism’ union 
in Germany following World War I. Recog- 
nizing that the Christian message and 
hope had been contracted to make it 
synonymous with Hitler's Third Reich 
policy, they claimed that the foundation 
of the German Protestant Church was 
invalid—that it was founded on “false 
doctrine . . . force and_ insincere 
practices.” 


The document resulting from their de- 
liberations is the Declaration of Barmen 
of the German Evangelical Church, 
adopted in May 1934. The Declaration 
is now contained in the Book of Con- 
fessions of the United Presbyterian 
Church adopted in 1967. 





with the active (but unofficial) help of 
leaders of many of the major denomin- 
ational seminaries in Korea — Presby- 
terian, Holiness, Salvation Army and 
Baptist. 


The Reverend Samuel H. Moffett, Ph.D., 
will be director and lecturer in Church 
History for at least the first two years 
of this very special mission, this base 
for Asian Christian leadership training. 


“Asia...the seat of man’s oldest liv- 
ing cultures, the birthplace of Christian- 
ity itself,...is still the least Christian, 
numerically, of all the continents,” an 
ACTS brochure points out. With Sam 
Moffett and the other 38 Princeton Sem- 
inary graduates currently in mission in 
the country, this figure may change for at 
least Korea. 


During the week of October 28—No- 
vember 2 Princeton Seminary com- 
memorated the 40th anniversary of the 
decisive event. Daily Chapel services 
focused on the six points of Declara- 
tion, with their Biblical texts as the 
lectionary. 


Highlighting the celebration were two 
presentations by the Reverend Dr. Arthur 
C. Cochrane of Pittsburgh Seminary. Dr. 
Cochrane spoke in Chapel on Thursday 
on “What is Barmen?” and, in the after- 
noon, on “The Theological Meaning of 
the Barmen Declaration.” 


Dr. Cochrane with Professors M. Richard 
Shaull (left) and Charles C. West (right). 


r is, of Course, not at all unusual for 
several generations in a family to attend 
the same college or graduate school. 
But the Princeton Seminary family this 
fall includes one pair of twin brothers 
and another pair of brothers just three 
years apart in age, all in the Junior 
(first) year of the Master of Divinity 
program. 


To compound the potential problems 
of identification, the fathers in both cases 
are ministers. One is enrolled in the 
Seminary’s Doctor of Ministry program; 
the other visited campus November 13 
to lead Chapel, conduct a poetry work- 
shop and present an evening program 
which included a lecture, readings from 
his collected verse and a discussion. 


James David Miller, a graduate of. 


Wheaton College, “was only a nominal 
Christian” until his last year in high 
school. “I just couldn’t see getting ex- 
cited about the faith;’ he says. Two 
books which fell into his hands during 
the long summer vacation stirred his 
imagination: “The New Left and Chris- 
tian Radicalism” and “The Dust of 
Death.” 


“Those titles are a little misleading,” 
he says. “The radicalism has nothing 
to do with subversion, but everything to 
do with the individual’s acceptance of 
his situation as a bondslave to Christ: 
One’s life in Christ cannot be mere 
intellectual assent; it must be one’s 
total life style.” 


Jim hopes to prepare himself for his 
life in Christ by entering the Master of 
Divinity/Master of Social Work program 
the Seminary offers in cooperation with 
Rutgers University. The degree requires 
an extra year of graduate school and 
enrollment is severely limited, but stu- 
dents receive a thorough grounding in 
case work, program administration, social 
policy or community organization. 


His older brother, Jonathan Edwin, 
served three years aS a commissioned 
officer in the U.S. Marine Corps after 
graduating from Trinity College in Con- 
necticut. “Within the first year of service, 
| had to come to grips with life’s real- 
ities,” he remembers. “I realized that 


The Miller family 
(I. to r.) James David, 
Edwin W., Jonathan Edwin. 
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my secular ambitions in life were of 
little value compared with the Eternal.” 


Jon, who had planned to make a career 
for himself in the F.B.I. after military 
service, came close to resigning his 
commission. “On the advice of my com- 
manding officer, | had many long talks 
with General Harrison, who was_ very 
understanding,” he says. “He suggested 
that | view the Corps as an immense 
mission field.” 

But Jon, who had already found him- 
self a mediator between the men and the 
chaplain on one side, and the men and 
their commanding officer on the other, 
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felt he was “wasting too much time— 
| wanted all my time in the Christian en- 
vironment, rather than having to act in 
a dichotomy.” 


So that he would not be put into a 
situation where he might be required to 
order his men to fire upon other men, 
the Corps permitted him to transfer into 
the communications field, where he 
served out his military obligation. Asked 
how his wife, Karin, reacted to the al- 
most complete change in their living 
conditions and expectations, he laughed. 
“She just loves it—both what we are 
doing now and what we can look forward 
to together. Nothing could have made 
her happier.” 


Their father, the Reverend Edwin W. 
Miller, is Pastor of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, affiliated 
with the Independent Baptist Church. For 
twelve years before coming to the East 
Coast he had served the church in Cleve- 
land—for two, as pastor of a congrega- 
tion of Germans recently emigrated from 
the Nazi concentration camps. Just be- 
fore the photograph with his sons was 
taken he had returned to visit his old 
friends and parishioners and was de- 
lighted to find so many of them alive, 
well and attending the same churches. 
His depth of personal concern for them 
and his keen interest in matters related 
to all phases of Christianity make it easy 
to understand why he was selected for 
the rigidly limited Doctor of Ministry 
program—and why he may be expected 
successfully to complete the course 
work, while continuing his pastoral 
duties. 


The Carlisles, David Livingstone and 
Jonathan Tristram, have, as might per- 
haps be expected in twins, more similar 
experiences and career expectations. So 
that each might learn to be completely 
independent of the other, they chose 
different colleges. Jonathan is a gradu- 
ate of Colgate; David, of Hamilton. 


“We were given all kinds of advice as 
to college,” they agree, “but when it 
came to seminary, no one seemed to 
know quite what to suggest.” Like so 
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many undergraduates, they began seri- 
ously visiting theological graduate 
schools fairly early during their college 
years. Each preferred Presbyterian in- 
stitutions—their father has for the past 
25 years been Pastor of the Stone Street 
Presbyterian Church in Watertown, New 
York—but even with that limitation, 
there were a_ bewildering number of 
choices and decisions to make. 


Finally, “Il was so warmly received at 
Princeton,” David recalls. “The students, 
administrators, professors all seemed 
genuinely interested in me, both as a 
person and as a Christian committed to 
the pastoral ministry. Somehow, they im- 
pressed me with a sense of the Chris- 
tian spirit working in their lives.” 


“Yes,” Jonathan says, “that is, of 
course, the most important thing. But 
almost as compelling is one’s feeling of 
intellectual activity and integrity. | just 
decided that Princeton Seminary was the 
best possible place for me to /earn— 
both the background and the skills 
needed to be a real minister to my future 
congregations. 


Jonathan's wife, Sue, like Karin Miller, 
is most enthusiastic about her husband’s 
chosen career. Close neighbors in Prince- 
ton (both live in the Seminary’s off- 
campus Princeton-Windsor housing, in 
almost next-door apartments), the two 
families are enjoying the coincidences 
which find them together now. 


The twin’s” father, Thomas John 
Carlisle, has throughout his life in the 
Church been known also as a Christian 
poet. Many of his more than a thousand 
published poems have been collected 
into five volumes, the most recent of 
which are “You! Jonah!” “Celebration!” 





The Carlisle family (I. to r.) Thomas John, 
David, Jonathan. 


and “Mistaken Identity.” 


A cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of Williams College, he was the 
first student of that institution to receive 
academic credit for creative writing. His 
thesis at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, where he earned his divinity 
degree, showed the trend of his future; 
it was entitled “The Theology of Modern 
American Poets, from Whitman on.” 


Naturally delighted with the choices 
his twin sons have made, he is quick to 
point out that their two older brothers 
are also involved in the Church. The 
oldest, a builder, is active in his father’s 
congregation; the next eldest graduated 
from another seminary last spring and 
has just been ordained. 


Mr. Carlisle has combined his poetry 
and pastoral work with a series of lec- 
tures and readings at various colleges 
and was Poet-in-Residence at the Chris- 
tian Herald Long House. He has also 
served his community well, as President 
of Rotary and as a member of several 
civic associations. 


Both the Carlisles and the Millers have 
become very welcome members of the 
Seminary family. 


Jeffrey M. Wright 








crop 
Walkers | 
suecesstll 


No one who reads a newspaper or 
watches television can doubt the des- 
perate need for famine relief in Africa. 
No Christian can withhold whatever 
money he can give to save thousands of 
children from slow death or, perhaps 
even worse, permanent brain injury from 
malnutrition. 


At Princeton Seminary the cry for help 
has been answered in a very practical 
way. The Stewardship Committee, after 
giving what funds were available, last 


year mounted a special appeal to all 


Seminary personnel, netting several 
hundred dollars to buy food for the di- 
saster areas. 


This year, under the leadership of 
Senior Master of Divinity candidate Jef- 
frey M. Wright, Seminary students joined 
the CROP walk, the fundraising effort of 
the Community Hunger Appeal of the 
Church World Service. More than 360 
people in all walked a ten-mile route 
through Princeton’s busy streets, from 
Trinity Episcopal Church to Miller 
Chapel, on Sunday, October 6. 


According to Mr. Wright, who helped 
organize the community effort, pledges 
and outright donations came to better 
than $15,000. As The Spire goes to press, 
a CROP benefit is planned in the Sem- 
inary’s main dining room for the evening 
of November 15. 





Appreciations and Memorials 


“In this small way,” writes the Benev- 
olence Committee, “may we be a part of 
your theological education group, in ap- 
preciation of ‘our’ Bob Kesel.’’ Robert G. 
Kesel has been Pastor of the Media, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church since 
1971. His congregation, taking note of 
his devoted service, voted the gift to the 
Seminary into their annual budget. 


From the Pennington, New Jersey, 
Presbyterian Church comes’ another 
check—this time in memory of Alan 
Kenneth Magner, a 1920 Princeton Sem- 
inary graduate, who had been their pas- 
tor from 1923 until 1959, when he be- 
came their Pastor Emeritus. ‘Ken” 
passed away in July 1973. 


And a recent bride contributed to the 
Scholarship Fund in gratitude for the 
“pastoral care and meaningful participa- 
tion” in her wedding of a Princeton Sem- 
inary graduate who serves on a synod 
Staff. 

Again and again people thank God for 
their blessings by supporting the institu- 
tion to which they turn for pastors and 
Christian education leaders. In this way 
they assure the Church of a continuing 
source of men and women dedicated and 
trained to His service. 


Large and small, together these gifts 
are mighty in accomplishment. 


Presbyterial Chairwoman Morewood and the 
Reverend Walter R. Coats, Pastor of the 
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Pennington Church, giving a memorial check 
to the Reverend Dr. David L. Crawford. Mr. 
Coats and the Associate Pastor of the con- 
gregation, Donald |. Thiel, are both Princeton 
Seminary graduates. Dr. Crawford, a fellow 
alumnus, is the Seminary’s Director of Stu- 
dent Relations. 


BIBLICAL 
STUDIES 
STRONG AT 
PRINCETON 
SEMINARY 


Princeton Seminary this year has noted 
a strong trend toward increased partici- 
pation in Biblical studies. Enrollment in 
courses in which the Biblical languages 
are learned has grown dramatically. Two 
years ago in the first semester, 64 stu- 
dents were taking Hebrew; now 93 are 
wrestling with the language. Two years 
ago 146 students were studying Greek; 
now the number is up to 176. Courses in 
Old Testament and New Testament work 
in English are also reflecting this grow- 
ing student interest. 


Professor Cullen | K Story of the De- 
partment of Biblical Studies and his 
other colleagues who teach Hebrew and 
Greek have been probing the reasons for 
the growth by questioning students in 
these courses. While many of them be- 
gin ‘to study the languages because their 
presbyteries require knowledge of He- 
brew and Greek for ordination to the 
Gospel ministry, one student put it this 
way: “If it were not a requirement of my 
church, | probably would not take He- 
brew, but I’m glad that it is a require- 
ment. Contrary to my expectation I’m en- 
joying it.” Some students in the courses 
come from denominations which do not 
mandate study of the original languages. 
It is apparent in getting the overall re- 
action and explanation that, while ec- 
clesiastical requirements are a signifi- 
cant influence in beginning the language, 
they are not the chief reason for taking 
Hebrew and Greek. 


Why then do students tackle these 
tough courses? Some of them respond: 
“| need them as an essential tool in my 
study of the Bible.” “These languages 
are useful in better understanding of the 
Bible.” “It helps in getting the feel of 
Biblical times and culture.” ‘They are 
invaluable for sound interpretation and 
good preaching.” Some indicate that 
they started Hebrew or Greek out of 
curiosity or as a “mental .exercise” or 
just because of interest in languages. 
Others answer that they look forward to 







using the Bible in the original tongues 
as an aid to personal spiritual growth 
as well as to increased competency in 
teaching. While a few have no enthusi- 
asm for the languages which they find 


difficult, the general feeling is that of a 


student who wrote “I’m suprised that I’m 
enjoying it so much!” 


Three additional faculty members 
have been added to the Biblical Studies 
Department this year with the aid of a 
grant from the Henry Luce Foundation, 
Inc. Donald H. Juel and Ruth Dannemann 
are now teaching in the field of New 
Testament and Thomas W. Mann is in- 
structing in Old Testament. Princeton 
Seminary strongly encourages the grow- 
ing student participation and _ interest 
in the study of the Bible, believing that 
“God’s Word is spoken to His Church 
today where the Scriptures are faithfully 
preached and attentively read in de- 
pendence on the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit and with readiness to re- 
ceive their truth and direction.” 


Your cOmments, please! 


The story of Princeton Seminary is so 
infinitely varied that each issue of The 
Spire can Dring you only a smattering of 
the whole. One might think that a group 
of men and women dedicated to further- 
ing the work of Christ in the Church 
would form a homogeneity of interests, 
a similar union of ideas and ideals. But 
this is not at all the case. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” and in God’s 
Church are many nations and needs, and 
a variety of servants of the Gospel to 
meet these needs. 


The present enrollment, 674, includes 
58 “International Students” represent- 
ing 30 foreign countries, from Argentina 
to Zaire and all the continents of the 
globe. This year some 60 denominations 
and religious orders are represented, 
with the majority of students for the 
basic Master of Divinity degree being 
United Presbyterians. The number of 
women has increased to well over 18 per- 
cent, and native-born ethnic minority 
representatives have risen to 7 percent 
of the total. 


To each member of the Seminary 
community, whether teacher, student or 
administrator, God has spoken in an 
individual manner; and each of them re- 
sponds differently. In the past The Spire 
has emphasized the work of our gradu- 
ates, especially those in overseas fields 
of missions or in special types of work 
within this country. We want to broaden 
our scope to let you know what is hap- 
pening on campus and to share the ex- 
citing spectrum of interesting news 
about our Seminary family. 


This first issue in our new form is only 
a sampling of what we hope to share 
with you. In future numbers you will find 
book reviews, talks with some of our 
students and faculty, timely notice of 
on-campus events for your enlightenment 
or entertainment—articles which will 
bring you in closer touch with us here. 


But we need your help as well. Your 
frank comment about the changes made 
in The Spire and, especially, your sug- 
gestions and ideas about its future will 
be most deeply appreciated. With your 
permission excerpts will be printed. 
Above all, let us hear from you! 


Personalities 


DRS. DIOGENES ALLEN and KARL- 
FRIED FROEHLICH have been promoted 
to full professorships at Princeton Sem- 
inary: Dr. Allen as Professor of Philoso- 
phy; Dr. Froehlich as Professor of the 
History of the Early and Medieval Church. 
Both were selected last summer as Out- 
standing Educators of America for 1974. 


A native of Kentucky, Diogenes Allen 
was educated at the University of Ken- 
tucky and at Princeton, Oxford and Yale 
Universities. He is an ordained minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
The former Rhodes Scholar, after serving 
a pastorate in Windham, New Hampshire, 
joined the faculty of York University, 


Dr. Allen 


Toronto, in 1967, coming to Princeton 
three years later. His major publications 
include an edition of “Leibniz’ Theodicy,” 
“The Reasonableness of Faith” and his 
1974 book, “Finding Our Father’; and 
he is the author of many articles in 
philosophical and religious periodicals. 


Dr. Froehlich, son of a Lutheran min- 
ister, studied at the Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule, Wuppertal; the University of 
Basel; the University of Gottingen and 
the graduate school of Drew University. 
His work at Gottingen culminated in a 





Dr. Froehlich 


Ph.D. degree summa cum laude. Dr. 
Froehlich has taught or lectured at Drew, 
the University of Zurich, New York Theo- 
logical Seminary, Saint Mary’s Abbey 
School of Theology in Morristown, New 
Jersey, the Center of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Diocese of Paterson, the 
University of Berne, Allegheny College, 
Kilroe Minor Seminary, the University of 
South Carolina, Seton Hall University, 
the University of Rochester, Saint Eliza- 
beth College, Princeton University and 
the Faith and Order Conference of the 
Virginia Council of Churches. 








The writer, a 35-year-old electronics en- 
gineer turned Episcopal priest, will head 
the new project he describes above. To pre- 
pare him for this new venture in Christian 
ministry he was sent to Princeton Seminary, 
where he received a Master of Theology 
degree in Pastoral Theology in 1973. He will 
return to Australia this year, after further 
clinical training at the Medical College of 
Virginia. 


From Gamp 
to Community 


by the Reverend Robert E. Hockley 


Even before his first season at Camp 
Technology Mike was expected to be 
exceptional. “I have five interchangeable 
lenses for my reflex camera,” wrote the 
boy from the outback of New South 
Wales, “and | have experimented with 
color printing in my darkroom.” 


“What can we offer a kid like this?” 
asked our director of photography. Our 
camp is designed to provide electronic 
and photographic facilities rarely avail- 
able to high school students, but hardly 
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sophisticated enough for Mike. The ex- 
pert amateur and professional photog- 
raphers on our staff, however, decided 
they would “work out something for the 
boy wonder.” 


Mike arrived 24 hours early—before 
we were set up. His chief concern: a safe 
place for his enlarger, brought “in case 
your equipment is not good enough.” 


When the other boys did come, they 
did not react kindly to him. His only 
conversation was photography—offering 
his opinions or bragging about his equip- 
ment. And, although his work showed 
promise, his techniques were erratic; and 
he could not admit that anyone knew 
more than he. He bore their unmerciful 
teasing in good humor, but when he left 
camp, we felt sure we had seen the last 


Continued on page 8 





Alexander 
Hall 


The many thousands of our readers 
who have never had an opportunity to 
visit the Seminary campus may well 
wonder what it really looks like—when 
the various buildings were put up, how 
they were paid for, how their use may 
have changed since the Seminary was 
founded in 1812. 


Pictured here is the first of them 
specifically built for Seminary use: 
Alexander Hall. Construction began in 
1815 on land obtained from Richard 
Stockton, son of a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


This excellent example of American 


Georgic, designed by John McComb, was 
completed two years later, at a total cost 
of about $47,000. The cupola, which was 
not added until 1826, burned in 1913. 
The replacement was designed by W. E. 
Stone. 


Originally the building contained liv- 
ing accommodations for a hundred stu- 
dents, a refectory, a library room, a lec- 
ture room and a chapel. That chapel, now 
called the Alexander Hall Lounge (or 
Parlor), was for many years “The Oratory.” 


Here all public exercises of the Sem- 
inary were held. Here too were the fa- 
mous Sunday Afternoon Conferences at- 
tended by both faculty and students. 
Originally known as “Old Seminary,” the 
building was renamed in 1893, in honor 
of the Seminary’s first professor. 


To appreciate the wage-hour situation 
of the early 19th Century — architect 
McComb received $100 for his plans and 
$5.00 plus traveling expenses for each 
day he came from New York City to 
inspect progress on the building. Mr. 
McComb is perhaps equally noted as the 
designer of the New York City Hall and 
other important New York buildings. 
Workmen, supervised by that Peter Bo- 
gart who was to become the Seminary’s 
first steward, labored literally from dawn 
to sundown, “except on Saturdays and 
Mondays when they should close at 6 


o'clock, P.M., on Saturday and begin on 
Monday at 6 o'clock A.M.” For this the 
daily wage was $1.50 to $2.00, plus “one 
gill and a half of ardent spirits.” 


Alexander Hall has been designated an 
Historic Landmark by the State of New 
Jersey. 


You are invited 


to visit the Princeton Seminary campus 
with your church group. Here in historic, 
beautiful Princeton you have an oppor- 
tunity to tour the oldest Presbyterian 
seminary in the United States—to meet 
students and faculty, see how residential 
and_ institutional architecture have 
changed over the past 260 years and en- 
joy the magnificent and exotic plantings. 


A Student Guide Service will make 
your trip at once easy and memorable, 
arranging all the details in advance, so 
that you will be relieved of any concern 
about times and places. 


And, except for your meals and trans- 
portation, the service is free! 


For full information, with food costs, 
write to: 
Mr. William C. Weaver 
Director, Student Guide Service 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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of him. 


Yet the next year, Mike was among the 
first to apply. He had mellowed, and 
feelings about him were less unpleasant, 
but again he left without making any 
real friends. 


A month later Bill, one of our instruc- 
tors, received a letter from the youngster. 
Bill’s attitude toward him and, partic- 
ularly, Bill’s faith in Christ, expressed 
in Bible discussions, had struck deep. 
For the first time in Mike’s life, he had 
heard God speaking to him—had tasted 
the Gospel of Love—and he was trying 
to apply that Gospel to his everyday 
school life. 


In the Christian group at his school, he 
found his first real friends; and when he 
returned (again among the first) to camp 
for his third summer, the change in him 
was almost unbelievable. His new humil- 
ity and sensitivity endeared him to us all, 
and he loved every minute of it—new and 
satisfying relationships. 


Last year he leapt at the opportunity 
to join our staff as a junior instructor. We 
discovered that his parents, working and 
sacrificing to give him the best of every- 
thing material, had so failed to convey 
their love that he still felt the hurts of 
rejection and loneliness. Like too many 
other deeply lonely people, he had buried 
his head in his hobby. Eventually, we 
hope, he will seek professional counsel- 
ing to complete the resolution of his 
problem—counseling for which there is 
regrettably little provision within the 
Australian churches. 


The growing number of young people 
like Mike present us with a real chal- 
lenge. Many have little or no church 
background. The camp setting and the 
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milieu of common creative interests is 
ideal for a Christian ministry to the whole 
person, but the limitations of time 
and facilities frustrate the would-be 
counselor. 


At Camp Technology, which attracts 
young people of the seventh to ninth 
grade ages, a greatly expanded concept 
is taking tangible form. Its original of- 
ferings in electronic and photographic 
techniques are being enlarged to in- 
clude astronomy, motor mechanics and 
printing. In its new permanent site formal 
camping programs will be offered during 
all school vacations. 


Most exciting of all, a “community” 
concept will provide in-depth follow-up 
of campers after they leave high school. 
Those with spiritual or emotional prob- 
lems and those whose potentials are as 
yet unrealized will be especially invited 
to join a community for one to three 
months. 


During each of these periods campers 
will work on four tasks: technical in- 
terests, spiritual inquiry, interpersonal 
relationships and_ self-understanding. 
This integrated growth experience prom- 
ises to open up new horizons for all the 
Mikes—and perhaps the Maggies or 
Emilies or Louises—we can reach in our 
search for their personal development. 


Pianist-composer-photographer 
Richard M. Hadden holds an A.B. 
from Rutgers University, an M.Mus. 
from the University of Michigan and a 
Master of Divinity degree from Prince- 
ton Seminary. At Princeton he met 
Frances Blakeslee Roots, a Mount 
Holyoke Phi Beta Kappa, daughter of 
the Right Reverend Logan Herbert 
Roots (American Episcopal Bishop of 
Hankow) and student of French 
Pianist E. Robert Schmitz. 


Engaged in England, married in 
Switzerland, the couple unexpectedly 
celebrated their silver anniversary in 
Peking—the first western artists in 
mainland China since the 1966 Cul- 
tural Revolution, and the first Ameri- 
cans to perform there since before 
1949. Their command concert made 
headlines around the world. 


As music educators, the Haddens 
planned and co-directed the Music 
Department of the original Mackinac 
College. Combining their talents, they 
have played, as a duo-piano team, 
before 23 heads of state and at the 
White House. As composers, they 
have just received, for the ninth con- 
secutive year, ASCAP Special 
Awards “in recognition for music 
which has strengthened America’s 
image abroad and brought prestige to 
the Society.” 


For many years in demand across 


this country for their music, the Had- 
dens also lecture on China (“Excur- 
sions in Music and Diplomacy,” illus- 
trated by Richard Hadden’s colored 
slides) and are now writing a book, 
provisionally entitled “Peking Pre- 
miere: a tale of two pianists.” 


Below: THE HADDENS. Frances Roots 
Hadden, composer of ‘‘Lu Shan’ Suite 
for two pianos, showing manuscript to 
husband. They premiered it in Peking 
October 3, 1972. 








Keyboard Diplomacy 


by Richard M. Hadden 


“At last it is arranged. You are to give a 
concert, day after tomorrow.” Our 
youthful interpreter was excited. “And 
your friends will be able to come and 
hear you.” 


Not fully understanding, we asked, 
“You mean our foreign friends may be 
invited?” Audrey Topping, Lucy Jarvis 
and her NBC film crew, the Swedish at- 
taché and his wife, Ed Murray and the 
22 American newspaper editors at the 
Peking Hotel—all were alerted and 
wanted to come. 


Impatiently, Hsiao Yao explained: by 
“friends” he meant Premier Chou En-lai 
and his wife, Marshal Chu Teh and his 
wife—‘‘our national leaders. The audi- 
ence will be entirely Chinese, just for 


” 


uS. 


So it was definite, as definite as any 
such plan could be in China. After thou- 
sands of miles across the interior, after 
six long weeks of reiterations 
that of course we couldn't play 
—that Western Music had not 
been performed since the 
1966 Revolution—now, ap- 
parently, national policy was 
to be reversed. If Hsiao Yao 
was excited, so were we! 
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Above: The Haddens in a ‘‘jam session” in Peking's 
musical instruments factory, playing ‘‘Oh, Susan- 
na’’ with the factory orchestra. In the piano 
warehouse they also played two pianos for all the 
workers and directors. 


Just 48 hours remained — hours 
which must include the National Day 
celebrations (with a banquet for foreign 
guests), time for much-needed practice 
and a once-in-a-lifetime private dinner 
with Chou En-lai. 


Sleep was fitful that night, a montage 
of memory-pictures from the breathless 
months just past: The letter from 
Frances’ brother, Jonn McCook Roots, 
last American correspondent in China 
before President Nixon’s visit: “The 
Premier wants you to come. It’s an 
invitation!” ... The sense of unreality, 
as we looked out from our island home, 
unable to take seriously any interruption 


! Continued on page 6 
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A SENSE OF MISSION 


Perhaps not all recipients of the 
Church’s Program Agency grants are 
so vocally grateful as Salatiel 
Palomino-Lopez. 


But then, he would be considered un- 
usual from almost anyone’s viewpoint. 
A participant in special New Testament 
courses at Princeton Seminary, Mr. 
Palomino-Lopez in February received a 
B.A. in philosophy, summa cum laude, 
from Rider College. 


“My whole family has always cen- 
tered its life around the Church,” he 
says, “the Christian Church in Mexico. It 
was not, however, until the summer of 
1961 that | felt a call to the ministry.” 


The next year he enrolled in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Mexico. Since then he has shared in the 
preaching ministry, at first on weekend 
assignments in rural villages; then, for 
two years, with a growing congregation 
in Puebla; and finally in Principe de Paz 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico City, 
where he has served since 1965. Dur- 
ing those same years he taught intro- 
ductory courses in Homiletics and 
Greek Grammar at Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, and he was recently assigned the 
responsibility for teaching New Testa- 
ment courses in the Theological Com- 
munity of Mexico. 


The 1972 centennial celebration of 
the Presbyterian Church in Mexico 
marked the beginning of a new phase in 
its life. Withdrawal of all missionary as- 
sistance from the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches of the United States, 
support enjoyed throughout its history, 
left the Mexican group free to achieve 
maturity and to develop their own re- 
sources. 


At present comprising more than 500 
local congregations served by fewer 
than 300 pastors, the Church needs 
leadership at both the local and the na- 
tional levels, according to Palomino- 
Lopez. Its ministers, particularly those 
who have been privileged to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in the United States, re- 
gard the need as a challenge, and 
theological students in Mexico are in- 
spired by their example to seek such 
opportunities. 


“Two characteristics are particularly 
demanded of the Christian worker in 
that church,” he states. “One is the best 
academic training available or possible; 
the other, a profound sense of mission 
and an understanding of the Christian 
vocation as it applies to the specific cir- 
cumstances of the congregation to be 
served.” 


Influenced in part by Dr. Jorge Lara- 
Braud, himself a Princeton Seminary 
alumnus, and in part by the reception of 
Princeton’s Department of New Testa- 
ment, he applied to the Agency for as- 
sistance. 


With him in this country are his wife, 
Raquel Cantu de Palomino, and their 
three children: Raquel Tihuitl, Licelia 
Citlali and Salatiel Tonatiuh. Mrs. 
Palomino-Lopez is informally auditing 
several of the Seminary’s courses in the 
Christian Education program, as time 
permits. 


For this family, as for many others, 
the Program Agency has indeed made 
smooth the way. Through them the 
clear message of the Church of Jesus 
Christ will reach out to many others, as 
this devoted scholar-pastor and his wife 
return to the life of service to which He 
has called them. 


STUDENT 


WORSHIP 
TEAM 


OFFERED 


A two-student worship team, Louise 
G. Upchurch and Richard A. Miles, is 
offered congregations within reason- 
able traveling distance of Princeton 
Seminary, to conduct worship and pos- 
sibly to be used in other capacities with 
Sunday programs. 


Both are well qualified to preach and 
to conduct other parts of the order of 
worship. While it is anticipated that one 
of the team will speak briefly of Prince- 
ton Seminary during the Minute For 
Mission, their presence and their lead- 
ership will speak beyond words about 
the excellence of the men and women 
we are now equipping for the varied 
ministries of the Gospel. 


Their participation with your congre- 
gation can have a helpful influence on 
young people considering their voca- 
tion, as well as on adults who wonder 
how the Seminary is doing these days. 


Travel expenses and an honorarium 
are responsibilities of the host church; 
but if the team is desired by a congrega- 
tion unable to afford the cost, a special 
arrangement is possible. 


The team will be available after mid- 
September 1975. For further informa- 
tion, call or write: The Reverend Donald 
G. Lewis, Jr., Office of Development, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


ABOUT THE TEAM: 


Louise Gordon Upchurch, a North 
Carolinian, is a graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity. She will be a Senior in the Mas- 
ter of Divinity program next year—a 
year of decision as to her future. Louise 
spent the summers of 1972 and 1974, 
the latter on a grant, as a member of a 
Biblical archaeological team, digging in 
the ruins under Meron, Upper Galilee. 








This year she will return as a staff 
member. The sub-city, she em- 
phasizes, flourished in New Testament 
times, somewhere between the first and 
third centuries A.D. 


“We believe,’ she says, “that this is 
the city Josephus described as a 
Roman fortification. Of course, we have 
to be extra careful not to exclude any 
findings which would point the other 
way; but so far everything we have seen 
seems to bear out our original idea. 


“My part of the dig is the wall that ran 
entirely around the city. This actually 
has eleven courses [layers of stone]. 
The top four are definitely of Arab origin; 
the bottom seven, Roman—Flavian, 
which again should mean Josephus’ 
city.” 

When asked how the original city 
happened to be buried, Ms. Upchurch 
described the possibility: “We feel that 
some natural disaster, probably an 
earthquake, was responsible. The con- 
dition of the synagogue inside the walls 
and the walls themselves are indicative. 
Besides, the modern city was not built 
exactly on top of the old one. Whoever 
started the new town just found a 
pleasant hilly district with a lot of stone 
lying around and began to build. Until 
fairly recently, no one even realized that 
a whole early fortified city lay under the 
mounds of earth and rock.” 


During this next year she must 
choose between the parish ministry, a 
career to begin immediately following 
graduation, and a continuation of her 
studies through the Ph.D. degree to- 
ward a lifetime of combined archaeolog- 


Continued on page 6 








Two Princeton Seminary professors, 
Charles T. Fritsch and Daniel L. Mig- 
liore, have been selected to appear in 
the 1975 edition of “Outstanding 
Educators of America.” The honor re- 
flects their “exceptional academic ac- 
complishments and contributions . . . 


“Guidelines for selection include an 
educator’s talents in the classroom, 
contributions to research, administra- 
tive abilities, civic service and profes- 
sional recognition.” 


Charles Fritsch, a graduate of 
Muhlenberg College, Princeton Semi- 
nary and Princeton University, joined 
the Seminary faculty in 1937 as an in- 
structor. Just twenty years later he was 
appointed Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Literature. Always interested 
in Biblical archaeology, he was chief 
field archaeologist for the 1960 Link 
Marine Expedition to Israel, a project to 
explore the ancient harbor of Caesarea 
under water.He was educational direc- 
tor of a 1970 archaeological expedition 
to Khirbet Shema sponsored by the 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, directed two archaeological 
seminars in the Negev and in 1968 di- 
rected a study tour of the Holy Land for 
Princeton Seminary alumni. 


When the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., division of Mass Media 
took their cameras into the cliffs above 
the Dead Sea to make their documen- 
tary film “Qumran and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” Dr. Fritsch went with them as 
narrator. In this film he demonstrated for 
the first time his work on the “Temple 


Dr. Fritsch 


PERSONALITIES 


Scroll,” giving new insights into the Es- 
senes and presenting his views of how 
the early Christian Church may have 
been influenced by this “most legalistic” 
Jewish sect. His is also the voice heard 
in “Jesus and Galilee,” describing the 
dig at the Capernaum Synagogue. 
These interests and those related to his 
primary field, Old Testament Literature, 
are reflected in his publications: ‘“Anti- 
Anthropomorphisms in the Greek Pen- 
tateuch,” the commentary on Genesis 
in “The Layman’s Bible Commentary,” 
“The Qumran Community,” “The His- 
tory of Caesarea Maritima,” the ex- 
egesis for the volume on Proverbs in 
“The Interpreter’s Bible,” and numerous 
articles. 


Ordained a minister in the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Dr. 
Fritsch in 1947 was named Moderator 
of the Presbytery of New Brunswick and 
preaches frequently in area churches. 


Dr. Migliore is Associate Professor of 
Theology at Princeton Seminary. A na- 
tive of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, he is 
the son of retired minister Salvatore 
Migliore and Clara Pergola Migliore. He 
received his B.A. degree summa cum 
laude from Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania; stood first in 
his class at Princeton Seminary; and 
holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Princeton University. He is a member of 
four honorary societies for general ex- 
cellence, Greek studies, History and 
English, and has held two fellowships 
based on scholastic achievements. 


Ordained by the Pittsburgh Presby- 


Dr. Migliore Dr. Nichols 





tery at McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, in 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
he came to Princeton Seminary in 1962 
as an instructor in New Testament, was 
appointed an Assistant Professor of 
Theology four years later and, in 1970, 
became Associate Professor. 


The author of numerous articles and 
book reviews, he compiled the twenty- 
year cumulative index of Theology 
Today, a Princeton Seminary publica- 
tion. His study of Jurgen Moltmann is a 
chapter in the volume “Makers of Mod- 
ern Protestant Theology,’ edited by 
George Hunt. 


The Reverend J. Randall Nichols, 
Ph.D., became Director of the Doctor of 
Ministry Program and Lecturer in 
Theology and Communication on 
March first. He had since 1970 been 
pastor of the Oak Hills Presbyterian 
Church in San Antonio, Texas. 


A>magna cum laude graduate of 
Dartmouth, he earned his divinity de- 
gree at Princeton Seminary, from which 
he also received a Ph.D. magna cum 
laude in 1970. 


Before being called to the Oak Hills 
Church he had served as an instructor 
in homiletics at the Seminary, as a con- 
sultant in Christian education to the 
Synod of Texas and as a visiting pro- 
fessor of homiletics at Austin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He has also acted as a 
consultant in homiletics to the U.S. 
Army Chaplain Board and is the author 
of the chapter “Communication in the 
Church” in the volume “Administration 
in the Church, Theory and Practice,” 
edited by Arthur M. Adams (Dean of the 
Seminary and Professor of Practical 
Theology at the Seminary). 


Princeton Seminary pioneered in 
presenting the D.Min. program. It is de- 
signed to enable working pastors, men 
and women, to integrate theological and 
behavioral understandings while they 
continue in their pastorates — a series 
of workshops, examinations and theses 
which usually require at least two years. 






Excerpts 


“| very rarely read an entire 








Some one hundred United Presby- 
terian Women, representing their home 
churches as members of the New 
Brunswick Presbyterial, held their 
March meeting on the Seminary cam- 
pus. Included in the day’s activities 
were tours of the campus, lunch with 
the students and a visit to the exhibition 
of student Christian art in Speer Library. 
A highlight was a talk by Dr. Lefferts A. 
Loetscher on the history of Princeton 
Seminary. His wife, Grace, is President 
of the Presbyterial. 





The Reverend Dr. Daniel Thomas 
Jenkins delivered the 1975 Annie Kin- 
kead Warfield Lectures, on “Christian 
Maturity: the Theology of Success.” Dr. 
Jenkins, Reader in Religious Studies at 
the University of Sussex, has since 
1971 been a Visiting Professor at King’s 
College, University of London. 


publication... SO many come across a 
minister's desk. But | did read the entire 
issue of the current Spire ...the best 
one yet with such a balanced offering. 
Every article well written and 
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The third annual Paschal Vigil 
brought to campus people from 
throughout the Princeton area. The 
reading of the Lamentations for the bur- 
ial of Christ had begun the preceding 
day; but the Vigil program proper traced 
the history of man’s relation with God 
from Genesis through the Resurrection. 





Among the many groups who have 
this year availed themselves of the stu- 
dent guide service, one of the happiest 
included 24 students from Essex, Eng- 
land. The 11 to 18 year old visitors and 
their three chaperones heard Professor 
Cullen | K Story speak, attended 
Chapel, and met with two representa- 
tives of the Women’s Center. The ser- 
vice also set up an afternoon tour of the 
University campus. The fatigue of the 
trip was dispelled rapidly by a judicious 
application of tea and doughnuts, pro- 
vided by a secretary just returned from 
a trip home to her native London. 


interesting ... so much stimulating mat- 
erial in such a little paper.” Frederick W. 
Christiansen, Minister, The Milford and 
Holland Presbyterian Churches, Milford, 
New Jersey. 









The Christus pictured here is the 
sculpture which prompted the student 
art exhibition in the glass display cases 
in the Speer Library foyer. It is carved of 
mahogany (from a ship’s fittings) and 
cherrywood; the crown of thorns is real, 
a cutting from one of the Seminary’s 
many rose bushes. Sculptor Tom H. 
Collins, a Senior in the Master of Divin- 
ity program, created the work as part of 
the requirements for Dr. Donald 
Macleod’s worship course. Mr. Col- 
lins was also Student Editor of the pic- 
torial Directory of all Seminary person- 
nel published earlier in the year. 





Halk Jin Rah was honored at an im- 
promptu reception after successfully de- 
fending his thesis for the Ph.D. degree. 
Mr. Rah, who has already left for his 
native Korea, received his certificate 
during the Commencement exercises 
on June 3. He is pictured here with fel- 
low student Salatiel Palomino-Lopez 
(left) and Director of Housing Clarence 
E. Reed (right). 


“Enjoyed the Winter-Spring 
edition... ever so much. Each article 
had its own fascination. Am already look- 
ing forward to the next one...” Mrs. R.S. 
Hoyt, Jackson, New Jersey. 


KNOW 
YOUR 
SEMINARY 
CAMPUS 


MILLER CHAPEL 


Miller Chapel was erected in 1834 with 
funds collected in Philadelphia and New 
York by Dr. Charles Hodge. Originally it 
was placed between and slightly behind 
Alexander Hall and the Alexander 
House, facing Mercer Street. It now, as 
befits this center of Seminary life, oc- 
cupies the eastern end of the main cam- 
pus, facing Hodge Hall, with Alexander 
to the right and the Administration Build- 
ing to the left across a sweep of lawn 
bordered by ancient trees. 


For many years students were housed 
in the basement. The architect, Charles 
Steadman, designed many of the more 
beautiful homes and University buildings 
erected in Princeton during this period. 


Miller was originally planned as one of 
two identical buildings, in the manner of 
Whig and Clio Halls on the University 
campus, but the dream of a twin building 
was never realized. It was renovated 
and “Victorianized” in 1874, through the 
generosity of John C. Green of New York 
City, a trustee of the Seminary. At this 
time stained glass windows, upholstered 
pews and carpeting were added. 


In 1893 the Chapel was named in 
honor of Samuel Miller, the Seminary’s 
second professor;. and in 1933 it was 
removed to its present site, enlarged and 
restored. While most of the present in- 
terior represents the restoration work by 
Delano and Aldrich, the carving of the 
gallery parapet and the columns sup- 
porting the gallery are original. A new 
fifty-three stop Moller organ, known as 
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“The Isabelle McClure Peltier Memorial 
Organ,” was installed during the sum- 
mer of 1964. 


Worship in Miller enlivens the 
academic and puts into perspective the 
individual and particular viewpoints of 
faith, provides a focus for the proclama- 
tion of the Word. A voluntary Chapel 
Group of students, with faculty guid- 
ance, oversees this aspect of campus 
life. By identifying areas of concern and 
need the group schedules services 
which speak to these concerns. Daily 
Morning Chapel emphasizes both the 
unity of the community and the variety of 
Christian expression. Services are often 
traditional in form, but innovative or con- 
temporary worship forms, as well as 
liturgies from the new churches in 
awakening nations, bring each partici- 
pant a sense of the breadth of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Daily Morning and Evening Prayer in 
the inspiring quiet offers an opportunity 
to hear the Word of God, to seek His 
guidance throughout the day in the deci- 
sions and perplexities of life. Services of 
Holy Communion open each semester 
and the Lord’s Supper is celebrated at 
least twice monthly. 


In Miller, too, are held the festival ser- 
vices — the Christmas Candlelight 
Communion and the Paschal Vigil. Here 
the Seminary and the public gather for 
major lecture series and concerts, while 
seminars, choir and orchestral rehear- 
sals and the offices of the Professor of 
Preaching and Worship make this one of 
the most actively used buildings on the 
Princeton Seminary campus. 


STUDENT WORSHIP 
TEAM OFFERED 


Continued from page 3 


ical and teaching service. Her participa- 
tion in the student worship team, she is 
sure, will help her discover the balance 
of her abilities and interests. 


Richard Alan Miles, who will be a 
Middler (second-year) student next 
year, majored in music at the Pacific 
College of Fresno, his home town. His 
call to the ministry came early and 
naturally; his father was a minister, who 
died while “Rick” was in high school. 
The interest in music which brought him 
honors in college has continued at 
Princeton Seminary: He is a member of 
both the ‘Frog Hollow Blue Grass 
Band” and the Madrigal Singers, stu- 
dent organizations whose productions 
are about as widely different as one can 
manage within a single discipline. 


He has also become a member of the 
Princeton University Bicycle Racing 
Club, which engages in five- to fifty-mile 
competitions with other college teams. 
“Not that | have ever actually com- 
peted,” he laughs. “My field work this 
year was in Wilmington, Delaware 
—which effectively kept me out of the 
races. However, the University men 
were kind enough to make me a 
member, and to let me work out with 
them as often as classes permit.” 


He is particularly enthusiastic about 
his week-end work in the Wilmington 
Church. It has included supervising 
Junior High and Sunday School groups, 
directing children’s services, teaching 
beginner's guitar, leading a folk song 
group and, very occasionally, preaching 
at a regular worship service. ‘The 


church has three excellent ministers al-. 


ready,” he says, “which doesn’t leave 
much time for a student pastor! But the 
work with the young people of all age 
groups has been most rewarding. The 
music catches their attention and 
makes it easy to communicate with 
them.” 


“Rick,” too, senses a conflict of 
Career possibilities, between nis music 
and the pastoral ministry. “But there is 
no real question,” he declares. ‘“How- 
ever interesting or profitable music 
might seem, however much | may hope 
to combine it with the ministry, should | 
have to choose, well, | made that choice 
a long time ago—for the ministry.” 












KEYBOARD DIPLOMACY || 


ies 
aes 
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of our planned concert schedule ... the 
frantic race to complete our project, a 
25-foot, self-contained motor home cus- 
tomized to carry us and two grand 
pianos (still unique)... The humbling 
experience of each gift or grant which 
made this impossible dream come 
true... And finally our old friend, Dean 
Higgins of Little Rock, standing in the 
Cathedral Garth beside our gleaming 
pianos and van: “I hereby commission 
you... to bring harmony and healing, 
happiness and hope to a hungry world. | 
charge you at all times and in all places 
boldly to follow the lead of the Great 
Pace-maker and humbly to listen to the 
still, small Voice. May your unity inspire 
unity, and your joy a greater joy... your 
love be always available to the love- 
less.” 





It seemed almost unfair that we, who 
had not considered going, should be in- 
vited, while many American musicians 
had been—and still are—trying unsuc- 
cessfully to get visas. A life-long friend- 
ship with the Chiang Kai-sheks required 
consideration. We had, some years 
back, been their personal guests on 
Taiwan, and Bishop Roots was one of 
their closest advisors before his retire- 
ment. His Hankow home, during the 
1937-38 Japanese bombardment, was 
the scene of several dinners for the 
Chou En-lais, then representing the 
Communists in a “United Front” with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government against 
the enemy. Chou and Roots in their 
talks discovered a common interest in 
“the world’s billion-dollar question,” 
“How do you create a new type of man 
to live in the new society?” Throughout 
the long years of the Cold War, Chou 
frequently asked visitors to Peking if 
they knew the whereabouts of the 
Bishop and his daughter. 


The Peking invitation, we decided, 
like the earlier one from Taiwan, was a 
typical Chinese gesture of courtesy and 
respect for the memory of Bishop 
Roots. 


In the quiet of a sparkling Mackinac 
Island morning we wrote down several 
objectives: People to see, places to 
visit. We knew that we must be ready 
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for anything, yet willing always for no- 
thing to happen. We would go to ap- 
preciate, not to compare; to learn, not to 
judge. We would give fully of ourselves 
and, when possible, of our music, to 
everyone we met. Above all-we would 
remember the words of Dr. Oscar E. 
Remick, President of Chautauqua, in- 
troducing us at a final pre-China con- 
cert.‘‘| believe they will be the finest un- 
official ambassadors our country could 
send’’—a sobering thought; in fact, 
another commissioning. 


Months later Musical America said, 
“The Haddens are leading the way in 
cultural exchange... on an intimate 
and friendly scale, they took the first 
step.” 


But as we walked across the border 
into China, cameras and totebags fes- 
tooning our shoulders, all we could say 
was, “What step?” and carefully place 
one foot after the other on Chinese soil. 


From there on it was up to God and 
the Chinese. As events were to show, 
this proved an unbeatable combination. 


The next weeks were a fast-paced 
whirl from the treasures of the past to 
more modern achievements: from tem- 
ples and tombs to factories and univer- 
sities. From the beginning we sensed 
the guiding hand of our host, the Premier, 
who saw to it that most of our wishes 


were granted and our needs met, even 
to providing practice pianos. Informed 


that our Hong Kong concert would take 
place just two days after we left China, 
he made pianos available in Peking, 
Chungking and each major port along 
the 1,400 miles of the Yangtze to 
Shanghai. 


It later became apparent that he had 
been receiving reports from all over 
China of the unusual “happenings” 
which marked our adventures: an un- 
planned visit to a Canton music shop, 
people pouring in from the street to hear 
us play “Oh Susanna!’—an impromptu 
jam session with the workers’ orchestra 
in the Peking Musical Instruments Fac- 
tory, ending with their current hit “The 
Three Main Rules of Discipline and the 
Eight Points for Attention’—a school, a 
Song and Dance Institute, three 
colleges—and a parade of exotic vin- 
tage pianos. 


Crowds gathered wherever we went. 
Often we surprised our interpreter by 


Continued on page 8 








Present Income, Future Gift... 


ARE YOU AWARE that Princeton Seminary’s gift annuity plan 


provides a lifetime income to you (and, if you choose, to a second 
person)—and then provides support for the Seminary? 

... that the annuity pays a fixed, guaranteed income in accordance with 
standard rate tables and that part of this income is tax free? 

... that when you buy the annuity you may take an income tax 
deduction for that part of the gift* which will eventually be available to 
the Seminary? (*the “remainder interest,” determined by Internal Rev- 
enue Service tables) 

... that, if your gift is in low-income stock, your Seminary annuity may 
well yield you a better return? 





Emele Mba Uka 
Nigeria 





Valburga Streck 
Brazil 





Hilario Gomez 
Philippines 


Ambassadors 


... that, if your gift is made in securities which have more value than 
when you purchased them, you will not have to pay a capital gains 
tax—and Princeton Seminary will receive the full current value? 


... that the rate of return on the annuity for a person of 60 is 5.5 percent; 
at 70 itis 6.6 percent; at 80, 8.5 percent; and at 85 or older, 10 percent? 
This is well worth considering: the annuity is a good investment for you, 
and a real help to the Seminary. The annuitant must be at least 50 years 
old, and purchases may be made in thousand-dollar units. To secure 
more information or to purchase your annuity now, write to the Vice- 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary. 





Haddis Terrefe 
Ethiopia 








Ruth Shok-Yiu Tang 
Hong Kong 


At Princeton Seminary we live each day with sixty ambassadors. Their shared 


experiences open a wide window on the Church’s life on every continent. They 
bring an appreciative urgency to their studies, knowing the demanding oppor- 
tunities to which they will return. For many Princeton alumni a news release from 
almost any country prompts remembrance and intercession for friends, once 
campus colleagues, on the other side of the world. 

These ambassadors, servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, are enabled to study at 
Princeton Seminary by generous individual and congregational support of our 
Scholarship Fund, by people like you concerned that the Church shall obey the 
Great Commission: “Go and make disciples of all nations....” 

Will you help us in preparing these ambassadors for the gospel ministry? 





Brown Naik 
India 





C. Gideon Forbes Caroline Pattiasina 








J. Allan Paisley 
Scotland 


Takeshi Nagata 


Fr. Antonious 


Trinidad Indonesia Egypt Japan 
The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
Vice-President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Enclosed is $.......-- for scholarship aid for Christian students from overseas. 


This comes from © an individual 0 a church group 0 the congregation. 
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KEYBOARD DIPLOMACY 
Continued from page 6 


calling out “Hsiao Yao, translate!” It 
seemed easy and natural to talk with 
these people, and their response was 
invariably whole hearted. When 
Frances spoke to them in her local 
‘“Hupeh-Hua,” a Mandarin dialect, it 
produced unrestrained hilarity (except 
in Hankow, where they were delighted 
that she spoke their own dialect). 


Still, the gala Peking concert came as 
a surprise, to us and, later, to Barbara 
Walters, obviously amazed when she 
interviewed us on the “Today” show. 


What did we play? The same , pro- 
gram offered our American audiences, 
“From Bach to Rock and Back, a fresh 
look at the greats,” later pronounced by 
critics to be ideal for reintroducing 
Western music to the Chinese. The re- 
sponse? “Thunderous applause,”’ 
especially for Frances’ “Lu Shan” Suite, 
dedicated to the Chinese people all 
over the world. 


Marshal Chu Teh, his wife and 
Madame Chou En-lai led a standing 
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ovation, and it took four men to carry a 
huge basket of flowers to the stage and 
then to our hotel room. 


One sidelight: Consenting to a last- 
minute request to substitute another 
composer for Rachmaninoff, we played 
a recent hit among our own young peo- 
ple, “Joy,” but in its original form (by J. 
S. Bach) ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring”! 


That last week included three absorb- 
ing hours with Chairman Mao’s rarely 
seen wife, Chiang Ching, the mentor of 
China's cultural development. 


At a final relaxed and happy reunion 
with the Chou En-lais and the Chi: 
Tehs, a private dinner, conversation 
ranged from family life to world affairs. 
We discussed China’s efforts to pro- 
duce a nation of selfless people. “It will 
take a very long time,” said the Premier. 
“There are always some who oppose 
and many who do not understand.” 


As we said goodbye, he took me 
aside: “Please come back to China,” he 
said, adding, “| have had a very deep 
impression tonight.” 


We, too, had a deep impression: The 
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prime minister of the world’s most 
populous nation, still happily married to 
his first wife; both committed to a goal 
which promised little or no private life for 
themselves—never too busy to attend 
to the minute details of our journey, 
even while completing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan; giving us all the time in 
the world at dinner, then working 
through the night until 9 A.M. to make 
up for it; sending an aide before our de- 
parture to deliver a gift of linen and a 
message: “The Premier hopes you will 
not object to his asking, but he really 
would like to kKnow—do you have 
enough money to get back to New 
York?” 


In our joint lifetimes, we can count on 
the fingers of our hands the other peo- 
ple who have shown so specific a con- 
cern for us, all among the most dedi- 
cated Christians we have known. 


Much moved, we expressed our 
thanks and assured the Premier of the 
People’s Republic of China that we 
would be all right—that we did, in fact, 
have our return tickets to the United 
States of America. 

















|My dear Friend: 


| am happy for this new opportunity to 
greet you and to tell you about the 
Seminary. The largest class in 
Princeton’s 164-year history joined us 
in September, bringing the student 
body to an all-time high of 700. There 
are 174 new Master of Divinity candi- 
dates, and they have brought a con- 
tagious faith and enthusiasm to their 
studies in preparation for the Christian 
ministry. These last years have been 
exhiliarating forus as thepresent stu- 
dent body, capable and dedicated 
young people interested primarily in 
the pastoral ministry, moves toward 
graduation and ordination, and service 
of Christ in the Church. 


We are pleased to be able to an- 
nounce that Miller Chapel, long in 
need of refurbishing, is undergoing an 
extensive renewal. Because -of a 
generous gift, we have now been able 
to improve its usefulness without af- 
fecting its classic beauty. The daily 
Chapel services continue to be at the 
heart of our life and work together. | 
wish you could be present at any time 
| when the community gathers to wor- 
ship. The Chapel is filled, a member of 
the faculty or a student preaches and 
leads in prayer, and the singing of the 
hymns of the Church by young voices 
is a strong tonic to one’s faith. 


We are concerned about the condition 
of our three old dormitories, Alexander 
Hall dating from 1815, Brown Hall from 
1865, and Hodge Hall from 1893. 
All are in serious need of repair and 


Continued on page 8 


Town Meeting ’76— 
Bicentennial Celebration 
in Prison 


by William Hall Dent, Jr. (63B) 


*Mr. Dent is Chaplain at both the Powhatan and the James River 
Correctional Centers, under the care of the Churches of Virginia. 


“A great event is going to happen here 
tomorrow. Other people are going to hear 
about it and wish that they had been here 
with you.” 


Institute of Cultural Affairs consultant 
Carlos Ollison was speaking to a small 
number of prisoners and volunteers on 
the top floor of the laundry at Powhatan 
Correctional Center outside Richmond, 
Virginia. This group had accepted re- 
sponsibility for holding a National Bicen- 
tennial celebration, “Town Meeting ’76,” 
in that room the next day. ICA plans to 
assist 5,000 communities across the na- 
tion to hold Town Meetings by July 1977, 
but this was the first planned for a correc- 
tional institution. 


“The minute a man steps through that 
door tomorrow morning, he has to know 
that something vitally important is about 
to happen here. You'll say it to him by the 
way you've cared for this space.” 


Carlos would have put that challenge to 
any group, but it helped us deal with a 
concern already raised by a correctional 
center resident—that many who had 
signed up for the meeting would come 
just to look at the volunteers and 
guests—and then leave without sharing 
in the work. 


By the end of the evening the laundry 
was transformed. Men from adjacent 
James River Correctional Center helped. 
Pre-cut plywood covered the ten laun- 
dry chutes which stood like ten chim- 
neys, taking up a major portion of the 
floor. Tables and chairs were arranged in 
the open space. The walls were trimmed 
with red, white and blue streamers; and 
festive posters, with quotations from the 
nation’s Founding Fathers and some 


Some of the 
Powhatan 
Correctional 
Center Security 
Officers at Town 
Meeting 76 
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contemporary writers called attention to 
the challenges of citizenship. 


At the center was a blue banner, lettered 
in red: “FUTURE UNLIMITED PAR- 
ISH—TOWN MEETING ’76,” designed 
and made by residents especially for the 
meeting. 

Saturday morning, on their own time (and 
on the day after payday), 80 residents 
and some 25 free people showed up to 
take part. One of the sponsoring resi- 
dents had told the others, “Any other 
Saturday after payday you can find me at 
the card tables, but this is important to 
me; | can wait till Sunday.” 


Coffee and doughnuts were provided dur- 
ing registration. Then Carlos Ollison set 
the context for the morning workshop 
with a brief talk on the new world of the 
Bicentennial Era. ICA-trained leaders 
helped participants, divided into four 
groups, use their workbook charts as a 
comprehensive framework for identifying 
the underlying economic, political and 
cultural challenges facing the United 
States. 


A. T. Robinson, Superintendent of Pow- 
hatan, visited the morning workshop. His 
support and suggestions in the planning 
had been key factors in making the event 
possible: Extra security guards were 
needed for the weekend, and he had 
permitted the use of space never before 
opened to the general public—nor, ex- 
cept for work assignments, to the resi- 
dents. Mr. Robinson noted the concen- 
trated work going on, work so absorbing 
that some residents were surprised to 
discover, later on, that he had been 
there. 

Continued on page 7 
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The Music of Life 


By Melvin Barry White 


Barry White, who Is in his 
senior year in the Master 
of Divinity program, is a 
native of Detroit, 
Michigan. He graduated 
from Wayne State Univer- 
sity at the age of 18. His 
pre-college address be- 
fore the Michigan State 
House of Representatives 
and Senate on inequities 
in educational opportunity 
was greeted by an ovation. Now a licensed 
minister in the National Baptist Convention, he 
has been aconcert artist since the age of four. 
Among his many awards are the Keys to the 
Cities of Flint, Michigan, and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


One might expect so early a series of succes- 
ses to engender a certain amount of arro- 
gance in the performer-scholar, but Barry, for 
all his poise, remains a little shy; and his great 
popularity on the Seminary campus reflects 
his lack of egotism. He is awarm, loving young 
man, whose freely shared talents are truly re- 
markable; whose performances are punc- 
tuated with expressions of gratitude for all 
who have helped him along the way; and 
whose sense of humor makes him a most en- 
Joyable companion and friend. 





What to do with one’s life is a question 
which haunts almost everyone, at one 
time or another, often in such a way as to 
make avoidance of the issue tempting. 
There is, of course, the other extreme, 
where the decision to follow a certain 
path is made, only to have time and cir- 
cumstances force a new decision, often 
for the better. This can be most dramatic, 
and life may take on a new and beautiful 
significance. 


| remember from my childhood almost no 
one who did not tell me that | looked like a 
minister—or would, in fact, become one. 
And there was no time when | did not 
dismiss the notion completely. | never 
wanted to go into the ministry, associat- 
ing it with a life style which would es- 
trange me from everything | had ever 
wanted, in such a way that | would never 
be really happy. | wanted to be an opera 
star. That goal was not to be questioned. 


My mother, a concert singer, found me 
constantly imitating her work and recog- 
nized my active interest in the singing. 
We began to study together in a more 
formal way, but one | always thought of 
only as a great deal of fun. That was at 
three; by the age of four | was giving my 
first concert. 


Singing became more and more a part of 
me, and as it did, there were many oppor- 
tunities to perform, one concert following 
another. The desire to be a professional 


singer was intensified by my first attend- 
ing an opera. If ever | felt that | was des- 
tined for the opera, it was then. 


Father, Mother and | made quite a team. | 
looked to her for patience, sheer artistry 
and the love which fostered her desire to 
see me happy; to him for a love and un- 
derstanding which let him sit through 
what must have seemed endless hours 
of hearing me practice—and for his 
sometimes harsh, but always valid, criti- 
cism. Always we shared a love so real 
that, even when no words were spoken, 
the thoughts of each inspired the others. 
We prayed before each of my perfor- 
mances and discussed each in detail af- 
terward, always thanking God for suc- 
cess. Indeed, any success was shared 
by all three of us. 


The Christian faith had within our home a 
vitality which never let it be taken for 
granted. Thus | tried very hard to please 
God in everything | did. To use my voice 
for this purpose was as integral a part of 
my training as were scales and breathing 
exercises. Each day was spent in re- 
hearsal and study, with the certainty that 
it was God to Whom praise should be 
given for gifts which must be cultivated. 


So my dreams continued in devout and 
conscientious study which made singing 
itself a way of worship, even though a 
fuller dimension to my understanding of 
the will of God was yet in the making. 


As | began college, a decided restless- 
ness made it difficult for me to reconcile 
any of my ambitions with the true 
sense of calling | had felt for several 
years. The strength of that unsettled feel- 
ing forced a serious reconsideration of 
my career plans. There was a real grap- 
pling with what | wanted and what God 
wanted for me. A year of this struggle left 
me torn between my original goals and a 
sense of purpose which would be for- 
saken by pursuit of those goals. 


However, with an inexplicable serenity, | 
was finally able to admit to myself that | 
must become a minister. Projections of a 
life spent fulfilling my own desires, refus- 
ing the God Whose gifts had made those 
desires possible, showed only guilt and 
misery. In the quiet simplicity of a mo- 
ment when | dealt with myself on a level 
which my ambitions had too long veiled, | 
yielded myself into the ministry. 


Plans for a career in music have not been 
abandoned, but they are seen now in a 
perspective which makes them far more 
meaningful. Instead of singing for my 
own gain, | see my ministry involved in 
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music, in a way which | never thought 
possible throughout the years when | 
avoided that ministry with conscious dili- 
gence. 


Even now, | know with joy that serving 
God in His way never required a total for- 
saking of music, but rather gave a com- 
pletely different dimension to its use. Life 
is now a happy and beautiful experience. 
Each time | sing | am aware that my per- 
formance is really our performance, that 
God's fuller and richer participation in the 
“our” is the difference. 


Seminary 
Samaritans 
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When Barry White visited the Princeton First Aid 
and Rescue Squad to inspect the new ambulance, 
$250 of the cost of which was contributed by the 
PTS Stewardship Committee, he found himself in 
an impromptu gathering of the Seminary Commun- 
ity. The Squad’s president was John A. Mac- 
Dougall, who just received his M.Div. degree; the 
Chaplain (and senior Member) was Senior M.Div. 
candidate C. Larry Blaker. Shown here with the 
ambulance (L. to R.): Blaker, MacDougall, White. 





“A MODEST 
GESTURE” 


A recent alumnus—he actually holds two 
degrees from Princeton Seminary—has 
found a way to support a program of 





Acceptance 
of God’s Grace 


lt was on a deceptively peaceful hillside 
along the 38th parallel that Mother and | 
were captured by Communist border 
guards. We were risking our lives in an 
attempt to reach South Korea after the 
Communists confiscated our North 
Korean property. Capture could mean on 
the spot execution. Our lives were com- 
pletely at their mercy. 


While they debated what to do with us, 
my mother and | prayed to God, a prayer 
of life and death. Soon they reached a 
decision. They told us to cross the border 
at once, before the Russian soldiers in 
that area detected us. One of them even 
pointed out a safer passage to the South. 
We could not believe our ears. 





eSang Chang and Joon Surh Park with their son. 
For a time it was feared that the baby would have to 
go back to Korea to live with “Grandma” Park. Now 
the elder Mrs. Park is living with her family in Prince- 
ton, where she attends the special service in 
Korean at the Nassau Presbyterian Church each 
Sunday evening and has happily joined in the ac- 
tivities of her many countrymen in the community. 


We started walking downhill toward the 
South, realizing that they might pull their 
triggers at any moment. Every step was 
suspenseful. What a great relief it was 
when we stepped on the soil of South 
Korea! This experience was our exodus. 


In Seoul we were helpless refugees. To 
Continued on page 7 


study dear to his heart, without drawing 
on his present resources. 

Into his will he has written a bequest “‘to 
encourage and aid in the teaching of Eng- 
lish Bible’ at the Seminary. “Il have 
made the bequest not as a fixed dollar 


Presbyterian 
Patriot Praised 


“John Witherspoon: Parson, 
Patriot, Politician’ is the name 
of a book by Martha Lou Stohl- 
man to be published by the 
Witherspoon Press early this 
year. The popular biography of 
one of the early leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church in this 
country is sponsored by Prince- 
ton Seminary as part of its con- 
tribution to the Bicentennial Celebration. As a member of 
the Seminary staff, Janet Harbison Penfield, well known 
for her writing in A.D., gave editorial help. 





Martha Lou Stohlman 


Mrs. Stohlman, discussing her work, 
pointed out that since Collins’ two- 
volume study, published in 1925, little re- 
search has been done (and less pub- 
lished) on a man of great significance 
both to the development of the Pres- 
byterian Church and to the establish- 
ment of the United States as a nation. 


.§ Statue of John 
Witherspoon by A. 
Stirling Calder, at 
Presbyterian Histor- 
ical Society, Phila- 
delphia; formerly on 
Witherspoon Build- 
ing. Photograph by 
the author. 


John Witherspoon, the only minister to 
sign the Declaration of Independence, 
was acting Moderator of the first General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
and preached the sermon at its first ses- 
sion. He was equally prominent in the 

Continued on page 6 


amount,” he writes, “but as a percentage 
of my total estate, which | hope will grow. 
“May this modest gesture be an encour- 
agement to the Seminary as to the cen- 
trality of the form and content of the Eng- 
lish Bible for the training for pastorate 
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A Continuing 
Ministry 


A rather astonishing number of Princeton 
graduates dream of returning to this quiet, 
small New Jersey town to live and work for 
the rest of their lives. 


For Leslie M. Kolbjornsen, at least, the 
dream seems to have become a reality. 
Leslie, alumna of Wagner College, has 
been a Student Assistant Minister in 
Nassau Presbyterian Church and Ewing 
Presbyterian Church for the past several 
months. This past summer she continued 
her work with youth programs. At the May 
meeting of the Nassau Session, she was 
invited to continue her responsibilities in 
youth activities until she receives her 
Master of Divinity degree from Princeton 
Seminary this January. 





After graduation the Session hopes she 
will assume a full-time relationship with 
the church, as Assistant to the Minister, 
until her ordination. And after that, she 
will be called to be an Assistant Minister 
of Nassau, “with particular respon- 
sibilities for Christian Education, but serv- 
ing in all other capacities of ministry in the 
life of our church.” 


Leslie, who took her college junior year in 
Austria, spent two years in New Guinea 
with her husband, Arthur, where she 

Continued on page 6 


and other Christian vocations. As you 
have opportunity, | would appreciate your 
passing on my sentiments as to this cen- 
trality, where | am only too happy to put my 
money where my mouth and ministry 
are.” 








The Reverend Leslie Boseto, Moderator 
of the United Church in Papua, New 
Guinea, and the Solomon Islands, visited 
campus last summer. The native Sol- 
omon Islander had just been elected to a 
new four-year term. One of the youngest 
men to be elected a bishop in the 
Methodist Church (before it joined the 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches), he has been a leader in es- 
tablishing the independent nation of New 
Guinea, which has just come into being. 
He serves also as Vice-Provost of the 
newly founded University of Papua. He is 
shown here with (L.) PTS Vice-President 
William H. Felmeth. 


Dr. Bernhard W. An- 


derson, returning 
after a sabbatical 
year, was enthusias- 
tically greeted by his 
students. 


Alumni pastors from the New Jersey area 
held a one-day meeting on campus. Here 
they are shown at a pick-up fried chicken 
luncheon in the Campus Center au- 
ditorium. In the foreground (L. to R.): Dr. 
Edwin Rian (assistant to President 
McCord); his daughter, the Reverend 
Abigail Rian Evans (’68); Dr. John Dow- 
ney (elder in the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, a visitor); and 
Vice-President Felmeth. In the back- 








ground (extreme L.), Nantawan Boon- 
prasat, a student from Thailand, talks 
with missionary Jean Bellerjeau ('49), 
who is about to return to Thailand. 





The Friends of Princeton Seminary also 
met in October, in the main lounge of the 
Campus Center. 





Dr. Robert H. Schuller, minister of the 
Garden Grove, California, Community 
Church, spoke in Miller Chapel under the 
auspices of Religion in American Life. 
Speaking with him (R.) is Victor Pandian, 
a student from India. 





Preceding their October meeting the 
Board of Trustees were feted at a student 
reception. Here (L. to R.) are Dr. Harry G. 
Kuch, new Trustee Ms. Alexandra G. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Kuch, Miss Eleanor P. 


Kelly. In the foreground is first-year Mas- | 
ter of Divinity student Lawrence A. Jones. 


And here (L. to R.) are Dr. Frederick E. § 
Christian, second-year Master of Divinity 
student Jonathan T. Lange, Dr. Harry G. 
Kuch, Dr. John M. Templeton. 


F otis 


Mrs. Reuel D. Harmon: Thoppil C.’ 
Mathai, a Th.M. candidate from India 
(back to camera); Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, J, 


President of the Board of Trustees. 


During the period of the 
" Trustees’ meetings, Dr. 
Raymond |. Lindquist | 
m4 led a Chapel service. © 
~ Sharing a joke with him | 
is Deborah L. Clifford, a  F 
first-year Master of Di- | 
vinity student. 





Princeton Seminary and the Associatior'§ 
of Black Seminarians were among the! 
co-sponsors of a Bicentennial exhibit o 
Afro-American art, Amistad Il, in the 
Princeton University Chapel. The projec 
took its name from “La Amistad,” a shif 













hich brought a rebel band of slaves to 
merican shores in 1839. A group of 
vangelical abolitionists, the Amistad 
ommittee, hired former U.S. President 
yn Quincy Adams to defend the cap- 
ves. Other groups later joined the 
fommittee which became the American 
lissionary Association. Shown admiring 
ne of the many entries are Dr. John M. 
fulder, PTS faculty member who has 
ben coordinating several of the 
fsminary’s Bicentennial activities, and 
\illiam L. Austin, Senior Master of Divin- 
‘candidate and President of the Prince- 
tn Seminary chapter of the Association 
Black Seminarians. 


| 








unnecessary activity on campus stop- 
td October 28 as the Seminary Com- 
funity joined in a Day of Prayer. From 
> daily Morning Prayer in Miller Chapel, 
Prticipants moved to the Quadrangle for 
:mmunity worship. Small-group and 
tmmunity explorations into the subject's 
‘any facets were interspersed by talks 
) Dr. George Stuart Hendry (“The Con- 
et of Prayer’), Dr. Cullen | K Story 
|The Bible and Prayer’) and Dr. 
irlfried Froehlich (“The Literature of 
Esvotion’ ’). Prayers sung liturgically were 
«lowed by silent worship which was, in 
in, followed by the Lord’s Supper, with 
f Katharine D. Sakenfeld as celebrant. 
je observance concluded with the daily 
Hening Prayer service in the Chapel. 


| ( 


























PERSONALITIES 





to Chair 
Bible 
Committee 





The Reverend Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, 
George L. Collord Professor of New Tes- 
tament Language and Literature at 
Princeton Seminary, was elected chair- 
man of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible Committee this past summer. The 
announcement was made by the Division 
‘of Education and Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, under 
whose aegis the committee is preparing 
a second edition of the R.S.V. Old Tes- 
tament. (Its second edition of the New 
Testament was published in 1971.) The 
Committee, which meets annually to 
consider proposals for improving the ac- 
curacy and clarity of the R.S.V. Bible 
translation, includes representatives of 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Jewish faiths. 


Winter to ie 
Upson Chair & 





The Reverend Gibson Winter, Ph.D., has 
been appointed Maxwell M. Upson Pro- 
fessor of Christianity and Society at 
Princeton Seminary, succeeding the Re- 
verend Dr. Samuel Wilson Blizzard, 
whose retirement due to ill health was 
announced earlier. Dr. Winter will as- 
sume his new duties on January first. 


A native of Boston, Massachusetts, Gib- 
son Winter is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Cambridge Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School. He earned his Ph.D. in So- 
cial Relations from Harvard University. 
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He has served pastorates in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Connecticut, 
as well as the U.S. Naval Reserve chap- 
laincy, and for seven years was a 
member of the Parishfield Community in 
Michigan. Since 1956 Dr. Winter has 
been a faculty member of the University 
of Chicago or its divinity school. His pub- 
lications include “Love and Conflict: New 
Patterns in Family Life,” “The Suburban 
Captivity of the Churches,” “The New 
Creation as Metropolis,” “Elements for a 
Social Ethic’ and “Being Free: Reflec- 
tions on America’s Cultural Revolution.” 


Fellowship 
to Bryce 





Dr. Glendon E. Bryce, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Biblical 
Studies, is now abroad on a Study Fel- 
lowship from the American Council of 
Learned Societies to do graduate work at 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris this 
year. His inquiry is in the theory and ap- 
plication of structuralist methodologies. 
Dr. Bryce’s career honors have included 
a magna cum laude in classics and his- 
tory from Houghton College and a 
Foreign Student Scholarship at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. The holder of five 
degrees, he has taught at the collegiate 
level or above since 1958—Greek, his- 
tory, religion, Old Testament Biblical 
preaching, Old Testament theology—and 
was both Director of Field Education and 
an instructor in Old Testament at North- 
ern Baptist Seminary before joining the 
Princeton Seminary faculty in 1971. Dur- 
ing the second year of his service here, 
he also taught a course in Old Testament 
in the Department of Religion at Prince- 
ton University. 
His volume “Israel and the Wisdom of 
Egypt’ will be published later this year by 
Bucknell University Press. 

Continued on page 6 


Homrighausen 
Again 
Honored 





The Reverend Dr. Elmer George Hom- 
righausen was awarded a Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree by Ursinus Col- 
lege at the November 2 Founders’ Day 
exercises. Dr. Homrighausen, who also 
delivered the Founders’ Day Address, is 
Dean Emeritus and Charles R. Erdman 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Emeritus, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


A graduate of Lakeland College and 
Princeton Seminary, he holds a Doctor of 
Theology degree from the University of 
Dubuque. He is the author of numerous 
books and articles, including “Choose Ye 
This Day,” “!l Believe in the Church,” 
“Christianity in America—a Crisis,” and 
“Let the Church Be the Church.” 


AROUND CAMPUS 


Continued from page 5 


The annual fall All-Campus Picnic. 





Spreading 
the Good News 


The Reverend Richard S. Armstrong will 
lead a seminar on Evangelism at the 
Seminary’s Center of Continuing Educa- 
tion, March 15-18. Open to both clergy 
and lay persons, the sessions will deal 
with Evangelism from several perspec- 
tives, including preaching and visitation. 





About your Spire subscription 


Unlike any message we, at least, have 
recently received from a magazine pub- 
lisher, this is not—repeat NOT—a plea 
for funds to underwrite the publication! 


But, like those messages, this is a re- 
quest for your help, in letting us know 
how you feel about The Spire. Do you, 
perhaps, have ideas about the kinds of 
material you would liké to see included? 


We enjoy bringing to you something of 
our sense of the Seminary’s place in the 
unfolding panorama of the life of the 
Church; describing the many forms of 
service our graduates undertake in this 
country and overseas; introducing to you, 
however briefly, some of the great 
scholar-teachers and interesting stu- 
dents who come from many nations and 
a variety of denominations to unite in the 
Princeton Seminary Community. 


lf we have at all succeeded in our pur- 
pose, and you wish to continue receiving 
The Spire, we will be happy to continue 
sending it to you, free of charge. Should 
you, however, feel that it is not of interest 
to you, please fill out and return the 
coupon to this office; and your “subscrip- 
tion” will be withdrawn. 


Cara Davis Smith, Editor 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


Please discontinue mailings of The Spire 
to: 
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As the Church gives renewed attention to 
evangelism as a central thrust of its mis- 
sion, Princeton Seminary is pleased to 
have one of its distinguished and experi- 
enced alumni on campus to work with 
students, faculty, pastors and lay per- 
sons attending the seminar in this essen- 
tial ministry. 

Mr. Armstrong, who is pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, 
Indiana (and former Vice-President of 
Princeton Seminary) has been appointed 
Preacher-to-the-Seminary for the week. 


For information, write or call: The Re- 
verend Jack Cooper, Ph.D., Director, 
Center of Continuing Education, 12 Li- 
brary Place, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540 (609-921-8300). 


A Continuing Ministry 


Continued from page 3 





taught English under the auspices of the © 
Lutheran Mission. Arthur, who also — j 
graduated from Wagner, received his 
M.Div. degree at Princeton Seminary’s- 
regular commencement exercises in — 
June 1974. He is a social worker with the 
New Jersey State Division of Family nae 
Youth Services. 


The Session Newsletter notes: “It has 
been and continues to be a real joy to | 
have Leslie Kolbjornsen assist in the life ‘ 
and work of Nassau Church over the past’ 
few months, and we look forward with 
great anticipation to her work in our midst 
on a full-time basis in the future. 


Presbyterian Patriot Praised 
Continued from page 3 
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Continental Congress during the Rev- 
olutionary years as he also carried re-- 
sponsibility as President of the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton University. | 
Much of Witherspoon’s personal life re- 
mains obscure; his papers were burned 
when the English occupied Princeton. _ 
For details on this facet of her book, Mrs. ; 
Stohlman has gone to Ashbel Green's” 
memoir of his predecessor. a 


“My main idea,” says Mrs. Stohimanfl 
“was to combine the two primary | 
sources, Green and Collins, in a version — 
which would make a knowledge of 
Witherspoon’s life and faith available to — 
the many people who are interested in 
him as a patriot and pastor.” 


The book is well illustrated with prints of © 
such items as the Peale portrait of With- — 
erspoon, and a photograph of Alexander — 
Calder’s statue commissioned for the old — 
Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia. 


Woodrow Wilson once said that Wither- 
spoon was “a man so compounded. of 
statesman and scholar, Calvinist, Scots- 
man and orator that it must ever be a 
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puzzle where to place or rank him, 
whether among the great divines, great 
teachers or great statesmen. He seems 
to be all of these and to defy classifica- 
tion, so big is he, so various, so prodigal 
of gifts.” The new paperback on the life of 
such a man will be of great interest to a 
wide variety of readers, including just 
plain history buffs. 


Acceptance of God’s Grace 
Continued from page 3 


make matters even worse, soon after our 
flight the Korean War broke out, and we 
became refugees once again. The bare 
necessities of subsistence were luxuries 
to us. My schooling was delayed and in- 
terrupted; | had to complete the six-year 
primary school education in five different 
schools with less than three years of ac- 
tual attendance. 


Mother, however, was determined to con- 
tinue my schooling at any sacrifice. | still 
remember the skeptical faces of. our 
neighbors when she told them that | 
would attend a middle school, which is 
beyond the compulsory education in 
Korea. They thought | should work, in- 
stead. In the middle school, | excelled 
among the students and was able to go 
on to high school (on scholarship) and 
then to college. 


An even greater concern of Mother was 
the nurture of Christian faith in me. Our 
days began with a 5 A.M. devotion in a 
local church—many Korean churches 
have services at this hour daily—and 
ended with evening family prayer. 


In daily prayers, our exodus was always 
remembered in gratitude to God. Thus, 
the ‘‘given-ness” of my life—a gift from 
God—was awakened and grew in me 
‘from early childhood. | have believed that 
God has a special purpose in my life. 


During my senior year in High School, my 
self-understanding was greatly inten- 
sified by the question: “What will be my 
life-work? What is His choice for my life?” 


Praying for His guidance, and for the 
strength and courage to follow His will, | 
followed a wandering path for years. The 
answer finally came at the end of my col- 
lege life at Ewha Woman’s University. | 
found myself yielding to the will of God, 
sensing the strength and courage that 
comes only from true commitment to Him 
and to His way. It was in prayer that | 
could lift my mind above my own opinions 
and desires and put my whole trust in 
Him for my life. What a freedom in Him! It 
was another exodus, this time from my- 
self. 


After graduating with a B.S. in mathema- 
tics, | became a resident counselor for 
.} dormitory students at Ewha. Two years 
later | enrolled in Yonsei University Col- 
.|lege of Theology and, after Yonsei, was 
Executive Director of the Upper Room 
Evangelical Association. The Associa- 








tion, founded by the late Dr. Helen Kim, 
long-time President of Ewha, is a lay or- 
ganization devoted to bringing the Chris- 
tian Gospel to the Koreans, especially 
those in rural areas. 


As | worked in the practical fields, | felt a 
great need for further theological training. 
In 1967 | came to Yale Divinity School, 
from which | earned a M.Div. degree in 
1970. That summer | married Joon Surh 
Park, whom | had known since he enrol- 
led at Yonsei to study theology (after re- 
ceiving his LL.B. degree from Seoul Na- 
tional University). We also studied to- 
gether at Yale. 


Now we are writing our Ph.D. theses in 
Biblical Studies at Princeton Seminary. 
Mine deals with an aspect of Paul’s 
theology. The apostle’s letters are not 
only academically challenging; they are 
also extremely helpful to me in seeing the 
reality of the early Christian experience. | 
am overwhelmed both by the apostle’s 
humble acceptance of God’s grace upon 
him and by his keen sense of vocation. 


The years at Princeton have been most 
rewarding for us both. Congenial sur- 
roundings, the ecumenical, academic 
atmosphere and the able and ready guid- 
ance of the faculty have all contributed 
toward making our work stimulating and 
fruitful. | have personally enjoyed continu- 
ing to study with my husband, whose dis- 
sertation is in the Old Testament field. 
Princeton is a memorable place in our 
personal history: Here we became par- 
ents; our son, Chan-U (John), is now two 
years old. 


After getting my doctoral degree, | plan to 
devote myself to the advancement of 
women’s education and theological edu- 
cation in Korea. Qualified, well trained 
scholars are much in demand, both for 
women’s higher education and for the 
Korean church. | am confident that my 
Princeton training will help meet this de- 
mand. Granted that a Christian life is a 
continuing pilgrimage upon the calling of 
God, | earnestly pray for His ever-guiding 
hand and help. 


Town Meeting ’76 


Continued from page 7 


ICA consultant Nadine Ward of Chicago 
set the context for the afternoon: the new 
kind of human being emerging in today’s 
world. We were not using theological 
language, but there was a sense of a 
kairos, a time ripe for new reality. 


Some of the participants developed prac- 
tical proposals to meet the challenges 
agreed upon during the morning; others 
worked on a new graphic symbol and 
slogan and wrote a new song and a new 
story, to hold in artistic form our times, 
our heritage and the promise of our fu- 
ture. 


A Richmond News Leader reporter took 
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part in the entire day, and during the af- 
ternoon representatives of two local TV 
stations filmed and interviewed some of 
the men. When one reporter asked why 
so few residents were participating, | ex- 
plained that many prisoners, feeling 
alienated from the nation, were reluctant 
to join in a Bicentennial celebration. 
Then, too, it was family visiting day. And 
the men knew that participants would put 
in some hard work, along with the singing 
and fun. We had not expected everyone 
to accept the challenge. Later, Jack Bal- 
lard, ICA Director for Richmond, pointed 
out that we had attracted one of every ten 
men theoretically able to attend—a good 
percentage for any community. 


In the late afternoon, as some of us were 
getting the final documents of the work- 
shops typed and duplicated for all par- 
ticipants to take with them, group record- 
ers read their reports to the final plenary 
session. These were greeted with ap- 
plause and, as in the earlier activities, 
were interspersed with singing—familiar 
patriotic songs, such newer ones as 
“This Land Is Your Land” and songs of 
hope, such as “A New Day” and “The 
Impossible Dream.” 


Later the guards on duty at the laundry 
were asked to come in and were ser- 
enaded with “I Don’t Know Why (I Love 
You Like | Do).” The Meeting did not end 
until after the usual count time, and their 
day was probably at least three-quarters 
of an hour longer than usual. | told one of 
them the next day that | hoped we had 
not worked him too hard. “No,” he said, “I 
had fun. We should do more things like 
that.” Several of the sponsoring residents 
Voluntarily went without supper to get the 
room back in shape for Monday 
morning’s work. Afterward ICA supplied 
some light snacks and met with the 
sponsors once more for corporate reflec- 
tion on the day’s events. One resident 
commented, “! was most struck by the 
humanness of the guards. | didn’t know 
hard old Officer X could smile, but he was 
really enjoying himself when we sang to 
them.” 


A few days later a resident asked me 
when we would have another one. “In 
200 years,” | answered. “That was a 
Bicentennial celebration!” 


| was not quite ready to think about what 
we would do next. But to help those men 
keep faith with the vision that dawned on 
them in the Town Meeting we must pro- 
vide opportunities to release their creativ- 
ity, to exercise responsibly the freedom 
which prisons often obscure, occasion- 
ally evoke, but can never take away. 


The work of the Town Meeting sponsors 
was not done in a day, even though for- 
mat and consultants were provided by 
ICA. It was in February that Jack Ballard 
began checking out the acceptability of 
the program with Atlas A. Wyche, Assis- 


Continued on page 8 
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TOWN MEETING ’76 Continued from page 7 


tant Principal of the School at James 
River Correctional Center; Corporal Dex- 
ter Overstreet and Counselor Fred Mal- 
lory from Powhatan; and me, the Chap- 
lain supplied to the two institutions by 
the Chaplain Service of the Churches of 
Virginia. 

It took three months of intensive prepara- 
tion. Half a dozen organizations of prison 
inmates, including the Jaycee Chapters 
from both institutions and other self-help 
groups, agreed to act as co-sponsors, 
soliciting participants and sending rep- 
resentatives to share in the preparations. 


Some people may wonder why the 
Church was involved in such secular bus- 
iness as a Town Meeting. | should say 
that, in addition to being a way of “pro- 
claiming release to the captives,” it is a 
way of taking responsibility for the life of 
the nation we are called to pray for; a way 
of celebrating our heritage, not with idle 
boasts, but with renewed dedication to 
the vision which once gave new hope to 
the Old World. 


When we celebrate our heritage by ex- 
amining our unfinished business, as a na- 
tion and as human beings, many citizens, 
in prison and out, find that they can salute 
America with new loyalty and pride. “The 
Spirit of the United Way,” the new song 


written at our Town Meeting (to the tune 

of ‘“‘When Johnny Comes Marching 

Home’), calls for this new stance of pa- 

triotism: 

“The spirit of man must shine again, or else 
the light 

Will never have the chance again to do what's 
right. 

Mistakes were made, the times were bad, 


_ But now we must push on ahead 


Or destroy ourselves in the ultimate blow-out. 

“The spirit of man is on the rise in the uni- 
verse. 

There’s marching on our nation’s lands! Arise! 
Arise! 

We'll all turn out, we'll all be there 

We'll show our country we really care 

When the spirit of man is on the rise for all. 

“Our ghetto scenes, our war machines, are 
wrong, we know, 

And if we turn our backs on them, they'll grow 
and grow. 

So listen, Brothers, one and all, 

We must unite or else we'll fall. 

The spirit of man is on the rise again.” 


President’s Letter 


Continued from page 1 


restoration, and without these steps their 
use may soon be restricted. It is our hope 
that congregations and individuals will be 
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able to help us resolve these difficult 
problems before a crisis arises. We de- 
pend very much on your interest and 
loyal support to carry on the work of train- 
ing a succession of ministers for the 
Church. 


More than ever Princeton Theological 
Seminary recognizes and responds to its 
mission for the Church at home and 
abroad. The Seminary family comes from — 
a great variety of backgrounds, with 
nearly ten per cent from former mission 
churches, developing knowledge and 
skills for special service back home, but 
we are one in our commitment to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and in our dedication to 
serve His Church. 


You are a part of Princeton’s extended 
family, and we are grateful to God for 
your faith and commitment, and for your 
partnership in this work. 

Faithfully yours, 


bu, (\ 


James |. McCord | 
President — 




















Above: A river winds through 
Central Java rice fields. This 
river is the life blood of six 
CWS irrigation projects. 


Right: A woman uses a hand- 
cranked sewing machine 
under the shade of a tree. 
CWS provides such machines 
to give productive employ- 
ment for many villagers. 
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Left: Flanked by two CWS stat- 
fers and a local official, | pre- 
pare for “limousine” ride to vi- 
cinity of canal project. 


Below: The local “car wash.” 
Water buffaloes are a crucial 
part of Indonesian agriculture 
and CWS has provided them 
for very poor villages. 





Al 
American 
| 
Jakarta 


By Jerry Van Sant (64B, 65M) 


Jerry Van Sant followed up his 
Princeton Seminary Master of 
Theology thesis on the ministry of 
the layman with a ten-year busi- 
ness career as a stockbroker, in- 
vestment manager and financial 
advisor to small businesses. Dur- 
ing this time he was an active 
member of Christ Congregation 
(UCC - ABC) in Princeton, as well 
as a participant in numerous com- 
munity service activities. He also 
found time to complete a Master in 
Business Administration program 
for executives at Pace University. 


He describes the decision to be- 
come involved in overseas de- 
velopment work as Church World 
Service Director in Indonesia as 
the fulfillment of a growing family 
interest in service abroad, as well 
as an opportunity to integrate the 
various aspects of his training and 
experience. The following article is 
based on a letter written by the Van 
Sants a month after their arrival in 
Jakarta. 


Our arrival in Jakarta was held up 
more than three months because of a 
visa delay, which gave us an opportunity 
to enjoy the hospitality of our families in 
Chicago and Atlanta through most of the 
summer. The reasons for the delay are 
shrouded in bureaucratic mystery, but we 
are told it is good practice for dealing with 
future frustrations in a culture which 
celebrates the concept of jam karet or 
“rubber time.” 


Our travel itinerary took us through 
(Continued on page 7) 


REMEMBERING 
MARY McINTOSH BRIDGE 


The new chair, endowed by the Mcin- 
tosh Trust, memorializes a member of 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, whose long as- 
sociation with the Seminary began when 
she first heard the Traveling Choir and 
was nurtured by reading The Spire. 
Vice-President Emeritus James K. Quay, 
for years editor of the publication, visited 
with her both at her home in New Jersey 
and at the Presbyterian home in Akron 
where she spent her last years; and she 
maintained a stimulating correspondence 
with Homer Jones, then director of de- 
velopment. 


Excerpts from these letters reflect the 
discipline and devotion to the Church of 
Jesus Christ inculcated in her from ear- 
liest childhood and indicate her reasons 
for wanting Princeton Seminary to benefit 
from her good fortune. 


“Only this week,” she wrote, “| heard 
someone say that if faith and trust were 
only surface possessions, if they didn't 
rest deep in the subconsciousness, they 
couldn't be counted on in the time of 
need. My parents were aware of this, and 
set out to plant deep in the subcon- 
sciousness of their children the best that 
they knew—the teachings of the Bible. 
So I’ve wished to honor them in a Memo- 
rial established where the Bible and its 
teachings are central.” 


Her father, born in Scotland, worked in 
the coal mines of America from the age of 
ten until he was 21. His hard-won 
teacher's certificate he used to instruct 
miners in night school, while spending his 
days as a clerk. He also helped build the 
Congregational Church in Brookfield, 


New Chair 
Fndowed 


Dr. James Hastings Nichols, 
since 1970 Academic Dean of 
Princeton Seminary, has been 
appointed Mary Mcintosh 
=Talele[-Wa dco) (-t-t-1o] ae) am Oda li ged 
LE h Co) AY oem od co) (-1-S-Yo] gam | od ale) Fe 
who came to Princeton in 1962, 
will continue as Dean. 


Ohio; fed and lodged theological stu- 
dents from nearby Allegheny College; 
and, as Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, taught an adult class. 


“In and out of season,” wrote Mary 
Bridge, “he endeavored to make the 
Bible come alive for my brothers and me 
by steeping us in its stories and precepts. 
On a walk home from church one glori- 
ous snowy winter night, the moon and all 
the stars riding high in the heavens, we 
paused on the brow of the hill, clustered 
close in the cold, to listen to ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork...’ 
and on to the end of the Psalm. Beauty 
lived in and around us. Family worship 
we could have only on Sunday nights, for 
only then could we be together. | re- 
member a feeling of awe as we were en- 
trusted to God’s care... 

“What | have been trying to say can be 
summed up in a paraphrase of Lincoln’s 
tribute to his mother: All that | am or hope 
to be | owe to the devotion of my parents. 
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I’m privileged to be able to place a 
memorial to them in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where the Bible and its 
teachings are central.” 


Mary McIntosh Bridge was 94 when 
she died. In her lifetime Man survived two 
world-wide conflicts (and several minor 
ones), developed motored flight and 
ground transportation, essayed his first 
feeble steps into space—and bid fair to 
blow himself off the face of the earth or 
render its atmosphere too poisonous for 
his survival. Yet she clung to her trust in 
the centrality of the Bible and its teach- 
ings as the only viable basis for the survi- 
val of the spirit, and in Princeton Semi- 
nary she found an answer to her quest for 
a safe depository of that trust. 


BIBLICAL GREEK AND HEBREW 
ARE ALIVE AND WELL AT 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


June 7 — July 30 


WRITE: 
Director, Summer Language Program 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


This quiet little advertisement, which 
one might well expect to be overlooked 
by readers of the few periodicals in which 
it appeared, may have had something to 
do with it. Word-of-mouth advertising by 
earlier students undoubtedly contributed. 
Whatever the reasons, the 1975 Summer 
Language Program was almost over- 
subscribed, with 41 registered for Biblical 
Hebrew and 26 for New Testament 
Greek. From early registration Professor 
Cullen | K Story, who directs the pro- 
gram, expects an even greater number of 
students this year. At Princeton Semi- 
nary, at least, Biblical languages are in- 
deed alive and well. 








He Meets Night People 


Minister Helps the Lonely on Atlantic City Boardwalk 
By Charles Librizzi of The Bulletin Staff 


Atlantic City — “Nine out of ten minis- 
ters couldn't do it.” 


That is the way the Rev. Gus Feather, 
ministries committee chairman for the 68 
United Presbyterian churches which 
comprise the Presbytery of West Jersey, 
describes the special service of the Rev. 
Donald R. Bitzer. 


What Mr. Bitzer does is walk the 
Boardwalk and side streets in the center 
of this resort city at night, sometimes until 
4 A.M., wearing his cleric’s collar, so 
people can talk to him if they choose. 


“In any city there are people who are 
not out during the day,” explained the 
40-year-old native of Haddonfield. 
“There are a different group of people 
who come out at night.” 


Among them he has encountered the 
lonely, the needy and the desperate. 


WAS IN DANGER 


“| really think | was in danger of being 
seriously hurt on one occasion,” Mr. 
Bitzer, who is unmarried, said of his 
nighttime excursions which have aver- 
aged three a week since last April when 
the Presbytery approved the project. 


Though he appears reluctant to detail 
the occasion or others in which he had 
“weapons pulled on me,’ he insists they 
are rare. 


“| try to exercise extreme care when 
I’m on the Boardwalk,” he said, noting 
that police patrols are aware of his cleri- 
cal beat. 


Mr. Bitzer said he averages about 
three or four contacts a night. 


“Sometimes it is a matter of merely 


Photo credit: Warren Winterbottom 


Reprinted by permission of The Evening and 
Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
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talking to a lonely person, or listening to 
one,” he said. “Often there is a need to 
provide emergency food, lodging or 
transportation.” 


To fulfill this latter need, he has found 
himself on occasion driving someone to 
Philadelphia or even the outskirts of Bal- 
timore, but considers such distant trips 
an opportunity for pastoral counseling. 


Additionally, he is listed with Contact, a 
telephone-operated crises intervention 
service. 


‘| HEAR A LOT OF GUILT’ 


“Situations of despair are referred to 
me by Contact and others,” Mr. Bitzer 
said, citing cases of potential suicide, al- 
coholism, divorce, drug abuse or those in 
which someone was involved in the acci- 
dental injury or death of another. 


“| hear a lot of guilt,” he said. 


“| think Don is an empathetic person, 
compassionate, a perceptive person,” 
Mr. Feather said. 


In some cases the Boardwalk walking 
minister has even managed to find a job 
for a person. 


“Some people don’t know what they 
want,” Mr. Bitzer concedes. 


“You can only help a person as much 
as he wants to be helped,” Mr. Feather 
said. 


On the spiritual side, Mr. Bitzer said 
“some people, on their own admission, 
thought and talked about the church seri- 
ously either for the first time, or for the 
first time in a long time.” 


Although he said he is not one to “go 
and conduct street meetings” he said he 


(Continued on page 6) 


DONALD R. BITZER (61B) is a 
New Jersey born graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Connec- 
ticut. During his Seminary years 
he taught at The Hun School of 
Princeton; upon graduation he 
joined the faculty of Mount Her- 
mon School, Massachusetts. 
After his ordination in the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia (UPUSA), 
he served pastorates in Pres- 
byterian churches in Peekskill, 
New York, and Lakewood, New 
Jersey, before being called as 
pastor and head of staff of 
Christ-West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Overbrook Hills, Phil- 
adelphia. He began his night min- 
istry for the West Jersey Pres- 
bytery in 1975. 


Personalities 





Princeton Seminary is triply blessed in 
its faculty: Not only do these distin- 
guished scholar-teachers command 
worldwide respect for their attainments; 
they also, over the years, have trained 
gifted men and women for the many 
ministries of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
After retirement many of these profes- 
sors continue in the immediate Seminary 
family, still lending their spirit and knowl- 
edge to us all. 


Here are Henry Snyder Gehman, the 
William Henry Green Professor of Old 
Testament Literature, Emeritus; and Otto 
A. Piper, the Helen P. Manson Professor 
of New Testament Literature and Ex- 
egesis, Emeritus, as they talked in one of 





the Speer Library reading rooms. Rep- 
resenting between them the full scope of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, they illus- 
trate forcefully the strength of the theolog- 
ical inquiry and Christian teaching at 
Princeton Seminary. 





Here, too, are Lefferts A. Loetscher, 
Professor of American Church History, 
Emeritus, and Peter K. Emmons, an 
alumnus of PTS and for many years 
Chairman of its Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Loetscher is engaged in writing a history 
of Princeton Seminary. 


(Continued on page 4) 


PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 3) 


And here is 
Hugh T. Kerr, Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield 
Professor of The- 
ology, Emeritus, 
whose continuing 
responsibilities as 
editor of Theology 
Today keep him in 
almost daily con- 
tact with campus 
life. The periodical 
has recently add- 
ed more than 2,000 
- ' subscribers. 


JOHN MARK MULDER, a Distin- 
guished Alumnus of Hope College, re- 
laxed from his theological studies at 
Princeton Seminary by editing 
Dimension, a journal of serious theolog- 
ical discussions of such caliber that to 
this day librarians of colleges and 
seminaries write to inquire why their sub- 
scriptions have stopped. The answer is 
simple: Dr. Mulder was then, as he is 
now, one of the very few people in this 
world who combine sufficient physical 
strength and intellectual ability to “carry 
double.” With his graduation, in 1970, no 
one was found who could successfully 
ce on his work. 


y 








After ordination to the ministry of the 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., he 
entered the Princeton University doctoral 
program in history. His dissertation topic 
was “The Gospel of Order: Woodrow 
Wilson and the Development of His Re- 


ligious, Political and Educational 
Thought, 1856 - 1910.” 


While at the university he served as a 
research assistant, instructor in history 
and assistant editor of the papers of Wil- 
son, and continued as editorial assistant 
for Theology Today. He returned to PTS 
in 1974 as an instructor in history and in 
1976 was made Assistant Professor of 
American Church History. Since his re- 
turn he has also been Assistant Editor of 
Theology Today. 


Asked at lunch the other day what ex- 
actly he was doing in connection with the 
Seminary’s Bicentennial program—his 
name seemed to appear as a member of 
every project on or off campus—he 
grinned cheerfully and said, “I’d better 


Theologian-historian Dr. 
Robert M. Grant of the 
University of Chicago fac- 
ulty delivered two illus- 
trated lectures on ‘‘From 
Cultural Accommodation 
to Persecution—Hadrian 
to Decius.”’ 








The: Reverend Lawrence S. Odom, pastor of Mount Zion 
A.M.E. Church, Trenton (standing), delivered the 1976 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Memorial Lecture: ‘Martin King 
as | Knew Him.’ Seated on the platform are (|. to r.) a 
member of the vocal trio who appeared on the same 
program; M. Barry White, M.Div. Senior; Dean Arthur M. 
Adams; Florence Ridley, M.Div. Junior; and Joseph P. 
Ravenell, another M.Div. Senior. 


Ain Speer Library the 
Seminary mounted a 
showing of Gwyneth 
King Brown's ‘‘Drawings 
about War.’’ Her works 
hang in galleries and col- 
| lege museums through- 
@ out the country. Shown 
here: ‘Who Won?” 








send you a memorandum on that.” The 
memorandum follows: 


—Helped coordinate bringing “Amis- 
tad Il,” a Bicentennial exhibit of Afro- 
American art to Princeton. 


—Talks to churches and civic groups 
on the Bicentennial and the role of reli- 
gion in the American Revolution. Among 
these are the First Presbyterian Church 
in Cranford, New Jersey; the School of 
Christian Living for the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth; the Princeton Rotary Club; 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Solebury, 
Pennsylvania; English-Speaking Union 
and Alliance Francaise in Philadelphia; 
Bethel Presbyterian Church in Bethel 
Park, Pennsylvania (in conjunction with 
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Dr. Donald Macleod’s Worship class held its annual 
“show and tell’’ demonstration of liturgical art objects. 
Here are second-year students Dennis G. Keen and Mar- 
cia Myers with a tapestry which combines Christmas and 
Epiphany motifs. 


Ernest T. Campbell 
(PTS 48 and ’53) was 
the? 19:75-/iGer eee 
Stone Lecturer. Dr. 
Campbell, who is pas- 
tor of The Riverside 
Church, New York City, 
spoke on ‘'Preach- 
ing Today.’ He feels 

2 that ‘“‘Much modern 
en. fails to connect because the church in which it 
takes place has not been adequately related to reality.’’ He 
is shown here with Richard J. Moore, a 1970 alumnus, on 
campus to hear the lectures. 












In the midst of the Interna- 
tional Students’ Christmas 
party Dr. Arthur M. Byers 
stopped to chat with ie 
Chan-U Park of Korea. Dr. 
Byers is Alumni Secretary "saga 
and Secretary of the Semi- 
nary. ‘Johnny’ is the son § 
of doctoral candidates 

Sang Chang and Joon ® 
Surh Park. 





its 200th anniversary) and Western 
Union's Princeton Bicentennial program. 


—Helping coordinate a three-week 
summer program for PTS graduates re- 
turning to Princeton, speaking before 
them and arranging music programs and 
films. 

—Helping to develop ‘Spirit °76” (with 
Alan R. Blatecky and Dr. Hugh T. Kerr), a 
multi-media presentation shown in 
classes, churches and civic group meet- 
ings, which will be used at the United 
Presbyterian Women's July 1976 meet- 
ing on the Purdue University campus. 


—Teaching a course on Religion and 
the American Revolution both semesters 
of the 1975-76 academic year, the sec- 




















Black History Week was celebrated with a series of morn- 
ing and evening Chapel services. Here are Asriel G. 
McLain (dark suit), an M.Div. Middler, and Joseph P. 





Ravenell, a Senior, both of whom preached. In the back- 
ground are (left) student organist Ronald V. Haizlip, a 
Senior; music director James H. Litton; and (right) Barry 
White, who sang during one of the services. 





Richard S. Armstrong, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, took time during his Evangelism 
Seminar at the Center of Continuing Education to preach 
at a service in Miller Chapel and speak with small groups 
and individual students interested in his theme. 





Scottish television personnel, in Princeton to photograph 
Revolutionary War sites for the BBC tribute to the Ameri- 
can Bicentennial, were also on the PTS campus to inter- 
view President Emeritus John A. Mackay. 





ond semester at Fort Wadsworth, the 
U.S. Army base for chaplains, and again 
in the Seminary’s summer school. 


—Co-directing the Princeton-Rider 
College summer sessions on “Religion, 
the American Revolution and the New 
Nation.” 


—Helping develop a special Bicenten- 
nial issue of Theology Today, scheduled 
for this July. 


—As Chairperson of the PTS Bicen- 


_ tennial Committee, helping plan a special 


series of documentary or historic films 
shown during the spring semester. 
Dr. Mulder’s wife, Mary Margaret Hak- 


ken, is Assistant Professor of English at 
Camden County College. 


Decade of Development Closes 


In the spring, 1976, issue of the 
Seminary’s Alumni News President 
McCord notes the successful con- 
clusion, at the New Year, of the De- 
cade of Development. With cash 
and pledges exceeding the 18 mil- 
lion dollar goal, he reminds us: 


“But there is much remaining to 
be done if the Seminary is to con- 
tinue its service to Christ and His 
Kingdom. Scholarship endowment 
still is inadequate to undergird the 
principle of admission based solely 
on promise for ministry. Speer 
Library, which must maintain an in- 
creasingly diversified collection at 
the traditional level of excellence, 
continues to need support. Closest 
to... us all is the Faculty, the heart 
of any educational institution. Al- 
though new chairs have been en- 
dowed [See elsewhere in this 
issue. ed.] we remain a long way 
from funding necessary professor- 
ships in the central Biblical and 
theological disciplines... And the 
historic and beautiful old buildings 
on campus, Alexander, Brown and 
Hodge Halls, rich with memories 
and still having much useful life, 
must be renovated to keep pace 
with national safety standards... 
We shall approach this task in 
many ways, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with efforts of the Church-at- 
large and sometimes through pro- 
jects of special interest to groups of 
alumni and friends. 


“The real meaning of develop- 
ment lies, of course, in the kind of 
men and women that Princeton 
sends forth into the ministry... 
What is being sought day by day 
[by] congregations looking for pas- 
toral leadership is a minister who 
willcommend the Gospel through a 








quality of depth and understanding, 
and who will adorn the Gospel by 
the character of his or her life. In an 
age of spiritual hunger and social 
disintegration, it is to such a vision 
of Christian leadership that Prince- 
ton Seminary turns as the validation 
of financial efforts.” 


Join us in this vision of helping 
dedicated servants of the Church 
attain the training to bear the Chris- 
tian message to the world. 


The Rev. Dr. William H. Felmeth 
Vice-President 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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YES! | (We) want to support the 
work of Princeton Seminary in de- 
veloping and guiding future Mes- 
sengers of God’s Word. Enclosed is 
our check for $ 


Please apply it to the: 
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| 0) Scholarship Fund 

[1 Endowment of a Chair 

C1 Building Renovation Fund 
| €) Speer Library Book Fund 
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about The Princeton Seminary 
i Fund. 
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| (We) want to know how we may 

support Princeton Seminary while 
enjoying a lifetime income from our 
gift. 
Name: 

é (PLEASE PRINT) 

Address: (Number and Street) 

(City) 

(State) —_—_—___________..____.____. (Zip) 
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HE MEETS NIGHT PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 3) 


does make it clear that the night ministry 
is not an “extra-curricular” personal proj- 
ect of his. 

SOME BECOME FRIENDS 


“| emphasize that the ministry was in- 
itiated by, and is supported by the Pres- 
bytery,” he said. “People responded to 
these notions with interest and apprecia- 
tion (and) several individuals maintained 
a contact with me long after | met them in 
the ministry.” 


Although many of his contacts appear 
troubled, Mr. Bitzer insists that he is in 
the streets to serve all night people and is 
willing to share their joys—perhaps over 
a cup of coffee—as well as their sorrows. 


“As with other ministries, this work has 
been exciting. It has been rewarding, 
challenging, satisfying, demanding and 
fun,” Mr. Bitzer said. 


A Secular Commitment 


Between 60 and 70 percent of all Prince- 
ton Seminary graduates eventually enter the 
pastorate or other church-related careers. 
But what of the others, those who have en- 
tered lay positions? Was their training here 
wasted? Was it ‘worth it’—both to them and 
to the Seminary—n terms of time and 
costs? The following letter to Alumni Secret- 
ary Arthur M. Byers, Jr., is at least a partial 
answer. 


| often wish that | could somehow 
thank all of you at PTS in a large and very 
tangible way, for my two years there were 
an important part of my life. 


One of the texts given me in the Semi- 
nary was “Your God is Too Small.” | 
thought at the time “terrific!” because | 
was not there to go into the active church 
as a professional. However, the book did 
not help my struggle as to how to com- 
bine a wobbly Christian commitment and 
a secular career. Time, some of life’s test- 
ing crises, and the intangibles of PTS did 
that. 


Thus it is that | now feel compelled to 
share some of my professional exhilara- 
tion with a source that prepared me. | 
have found a niche for serving God out- 
side the church and for now it “feels 
right.” My education courses, chapel ex- 
periences and pastoral clinical training at 
PTS are zeroed in on helping students 
develop their personhood concomitantly 
with their careers. | do believe that what 
one does with his/her working life is a 
form of stewardship. And | want my stu- 
dents to consider it such. 


There is a joy in finally being able to 
correlate the basis of my Christian belief 
with the bulk of my daily efforts. | thank 
you, Princeton Seminary—you offered 
more than | dared expect and time has 
proved you right, sound and creative. 


Warm wishes to all. 









As you consider your stewardship of your life and resources, a good 
question to ask is: How can you help yourself and at the same time help 


Princeton Seminary? There are several ways, including the purchase of 
our excellent annuities. 


Now there is anew means of securing a good income for yourself (and, 
if you wish, another beneficiary) and to ensure that in time your invest- 
ment will become your gift to the Seminary—the Princeton Seminary 
Fund. This pooled income fund, launched with its first investments in 
March 1976, gathers together the gifts of people like yourself and pro- 
vides sound investment of the whole for high-yield income. 


When you make your gift, it is valued in relation to the whole Fund, and 
you are assigned a proportionate number of shares. Quarterly each year 



























all of the net earnings are paid out to the shareholders for as long as they 

: live, and for the lifetimes of their designated second beneficiaries. Then 

i the value of your shares is turned over to the Trustees of the Seminary to 

f help equip capable and committed young people for their service in the 

Church. 

E There are several substantial advantages to sharing in the Fund: 

: 1. You receive the benefit of a diversified investment portfolio 

: managed by experienced financial advisors. 

: 2. Because of the diversification of the Fund’s investments it is 

: possible that your income may be higher than what you now earn 

‘ on the assets you are giving to the Seminary. 

: 3. Your income is provided regularly without the bother of your 

2 having to deal with these matters personally. 

' 4. You may take a charitable deduction on your federal income tax 

. return in the year you make your gift—and there are other possi- 

A ble tax benefits. 

: 5. You may establish your gift as a memorial in your name or that of 

‘ someone you want to honor or remember, or in the name of your 
church. Associated with this great Christian institution your gift 
will serve as a remembrance for generations to come. 

6. You probably will be able to make a more substantial gift be- 

8 cause you will continue to receive income from what you have 

e given. Further, as circumstances allow, you can make additional 

gifts on a regular or occasional basis in years to come, to your 


own benefit and that of the Seminary. 


7. Above all, you gain the satisfaction of providing significant sup- 
port to Princeton Theological Seminary in its essential service of 
preparing students for the Gospel ministry. 


A donor beneficiary must be at least 50 years old. The minimum enter- 
ing gift is $1,000; but thereafter gifts of any size, small or large, may be 
added. All of the necessary information about this opportunity to help the 
Seminary while helping yourself is available in a brief, clear booklet, 
which will be sent immediately upon your request. Write to: 
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Dr. William H. Felmeth, Vice-President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 







(1) Please send me information about the Princeton Seminary Fund. 






Name 
(PLEASE PRINT.) 







Address 






Birth Date 
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reopened 


Miller Chapel is now in full use again 
after being closed for renovation from 
mid-December to the beginning of the 
second semester. During that period the 
chancel area was rearranged to increase 
choir seating and to bring the communion 
table forward in front of the chancel 
steps. The balcony was carpeted; new 
lighting fixtures were installed; the pews 
were refurbished; new curtains were 
hung and the interior of the building was 
painted. After decades of constant use 
and hard wear the chapel is a delight in 
its fresh beauty. 











iN 


Earlier in the fall air conditioning was in- 
stalled to make the building more com- 
fortable and useful for the many functions 
it serves during the various summer 
programs on campus. 


The entire work was made possible 
through a generous grant of the Pew 
Memorial Trust. The gift was given in 
grateful remembrance of the Reverend 
Dr. Andrew Mutch, who served as pastor 
of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church 
from 1912 to 1936. Miller Chapel is at the 
very heart of the Seminary’s life and we 
are thankful that through this kind gift its 
chaste and simple loveliness has been 
renewed to enhance our worship. 


A Christmas Surprise 


| It doesn’t happen very often, but it did 
this time. Dr. McCord was surprised 
_—and at his own party. 


_ Each year just before Christmas Presi- 
_ dent and Mrs. McCord invite the Semi- 
nary faculty and staff to dinner at a local 
_ restaurant. When the last slice of roast 
beef has been consumed, and the last 
cup of coffee swallowed, an expectant 
hush falls over the room. Now is the mo- 
ment for awards for distinguished ser- 
vice, presents to retiring personnel, en- 
tertainment by colleagues—and some of 
the President's more amusing comments 
on those so honored. 


The company waited. Dr. McCord rose 





to his feet, moved to the center of the 
space cleared at one end of the banquet 
hall, cleared his throat—and then it hap- 
pened. Across the silence burst the 
sound of skirling pipes. The great double 
doors flew open, and in marched the 
piper, in full Scottish regalia. Up to the 
podium she strode, followed by Alumni 
Secretary Arthur M. Byers, Jr., wheeling 
a tea wagon upon which rested an 
enormous box bearing a Christmas tree 
as ornament. 


From this Mrs. McCord, summoned 
from her table, drew forth what seemed 
almost an endless series of smaller 
boxes. Each contained some part of a 
magnificent silver service—candelabra, 
bowl, ladle and more—appropriate to the 
McCords’ frequent parties for alumni, 
staff and students. The gift, from faculty 
and staff, was planned to convey to the 
McCords some sense of appreciation of 
their hospitality and of the genuine es- 
teem and affection in which they are both 
held. The wonder is that so many con- 
spirators managed to keep the plot a se- 
cret. 

And each was amply rewarded by that 
one never-to-be-forgotten moment when 
Dr. McCord was, unmistakably, sur- 
prised. 


ine Christian Center Soup 
Kitchen in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, which opened last De- 
cember, is attracting considerable 
attention these days. In February 
alone 464 people took advantage of 
the 25-cent meals offered on week- 
days from noon to 5 P.M. Pittsfield 
has an unemployment rate of 11 
percent—and a welfare law which 
excludes all “employable” persons. 
According to the Director, the Rev- 
erend Richard J. Coleman, PTS 
alumnus, most of the patrons are 
middle-aged men. The Center also 
runs a food cooperative and an 
emergency food shelf. Sandwiches 
and soup are the staple fare; but 


spaghetti, chili and French toast are 
welcomed. So popular has the 
Kitchen become that a couple who 
had been regular patrons came 
there for their wedding meal. “We 
baked a wedding cake for them,” 
says Mr. Coleman. 








“Meant for Ministry,” the 16mm full- 
color film on Princeton Seminary, is now 
available for use. 


Its mood and approach make the 
18-minute presentation useful for meet- 
ings of the Session, the Women’s As- 
sociation, the Senior High Fellowship and 
other groups and judicatories, as well as 
during congregational worship. Neither 
documentary nor promotional, it ex- 
amines the motives and backgrounds of 
four students “meant for ministry.” 


Included are some beautiful views of 
the Seminary campus, as well as the very 
moving sound of the beloved hymn, 
“When | survey the wond’rous Cross,” 
sung in Miller Chapel by the Seminary 
community. 


To schedule, write Film Distribution 
Service: M/M, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, NJ 08540. There is 
a $5.00 service charge. Plan now to in- 
clude this presentation in your program. 


PRINCETON 
SEMINARY 


This is no factory 

for fabricating preachers 

but a glad adventure 

in finding and sharing 

the requisite resources 

the tools of ministry 

illumined by God’s Spirit 

and God’s grace 

to share with the wide world 
for which Christ lived and died. 


—Thomas John Carlisle 


AN AMERICAN IN JAKARTA 
(Continued from page 7) 

Honolulu, Tokyo and Bangkok. A sunset 
swim at Waikiki Beach the first night out 
provided a superb last American experi- 
ence. Tokyo afforded only a 5-hour air- 
port stopover, but we had a full day to 
explore Bangkok, a rather drab city 
where traffic and building congestion 
have crowded out all but a remnant of 
exotica. 

Appropriately jet-lagged, we finally ar- 
rived in Jakarta at 1:30 P.M. Wednesday, 
September 10th. (Incidentally, Jakarta is 
12 hours ahead of E.S.T. in America. A 
hole from here through the center of the 
earth would open up near Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela.) We were warmly greeted by 


(Continued on page 8) 
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AN AMERICAN IN JAKARTA 
(Continued from page 7) 

members of the Indonesian staff, with 
whom | am working here, and have been 
immeasurably helped both by them and 
by some American families who live near 
our home. Routine procedures such as 
driving a car (left side), going to the mar- 
ket, and paying the electric bill take on 
Kafka-esque qualities in such a very dif- 
ferent culture as this. We have learned 
what creatures of habit we are, now that 
many of the habits are inappropriate. But, 
with help, we are getting settled in with- 
out undue difficulty and look forward to 
our three years here. 


A word about Church World Service: 
Traditionally a relief and service arm of 
the National Council of Churches, we 
now emphasize the areas of social wel- 
fare, health, disaster relief, and develop- 
ment. Activities here are conducted in 
coordination with the Council of 
Churches in Indonesia, where | hold a 
collateral staff position. Active coopera- 
tion is also required with the Ministries of 
Health, Social Welfare, and Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Government of Indonesia and, 
through USAID and P.L. 480 “Food for 
Peace” commodity support, with the De- 
partments of State and Agriculture of the 
U.S. -Government. Our efforts are con- 
ducted in the name of and with support 
from the Christian Church but assistance 
is provided to persons without regard to 


their religious profession. Of course, the 
great majority of Indonesians are Mos- 
lem, a fact of particular note in the Islamic 
season of Ramadan when we arrived. 


By way of example, among many cur- 
rent activities we are helping a Javanese 
village build a bridge to improve accessi- 
bility to market for their agricultural pro- 
ducts. We are providing food, clothing 
and medicines on an emergency basis to 
refugees from the conflict in Portuguese 
Timor who have fled to the Indonesian 
half of the island. We make development 
loans to villages to help them improve 
their collective agricultural efficiency 
through the addition of such “technology” 
as water buffaloes. We help people ina 
rural community organize a cooperative 
health insurance plan. 


Project proposals come by and large 
from our seven field offices and regional 
government or church officials. Here in 
Jakarta we set priorities, supervise, 
evaluate, and account for the use of re- 
sources in these programs. 


A few impressions about life here: 


1) Things are expensive; people are 
cheap. Cars are three times U.S. price. A 
can of paint costs the same as 6 man- 
days from the painter. | saw a project 
proposal for family planning education in 
which the cost of one film projector was 
equivalent to three years’ salary for the 
project director, an M.D. 
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2) Haggling can be fun. For most 
purchases, from food to handicrafts, one 
must bargain with the seller. Usually you 
offer about one-fourth the initial price and 
wind up somewhere in the middle. The 
whole process is extremely time consum- 
ing and comes complete with outlandish 
claims about product quality or the “loss” 
the seller is taking at the ‘special price” 
he has come down to. At that point you 
are about half-way to a fair agreement. 


3) The gap here between rich and poor 
is as stark as expected but the middle 
class seems bigger than we had antici- 
pated in Jakarta. American residents by 
and large live well, but not conspicuously 
better than many Indonesians in the 
same neighborhoods. 


4) The congestion and style of driving 
can best be equated to an imaginary 
place populated—to excess—exclusively 
by New York City cab drivers. The con- 
cept of defensive driving is unheard of; it 
is all offense. This is all the stranger be- 
cause the Javanese temperament in 
other matters is rather retiring and any- 
thing but frenzied: one example of the 
anomalies that result when western 
“progress” is overlaid on eastern tradi- 
tion. 


This is a beautiful land with beautiful 
people and we are just beginning to call it 
home. If you come to this part of the 
world, please stop and pay us a visit. 
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